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PATENT DUPLEX 


Four-Fold 
CLOTH FACED 


COLLARS. 


Upon trial the Patent Duplex will prove the strongest 
and most elastic of any collars ever made—in 
fact as comfortable as an all-linen collar. 


Manufactured Exclusively by the 


BROOKLYN PAPER COLLAR C0., 


50 Lispenarp St., New York. 


HUCH B. JACKSON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES, 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 

Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly - 
on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 

182 FIFTH AVENUE, 


SELLING OUT! 
ENGLISH, AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Exchanged for Gold, Greenbacks, Bank and 
Gas Stocks, Railroad and other Bonds, 
and Real Estate. 

Call and See them. 


A. LLOYD, 
729 Broapway, N. Y. 
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[ Prick 10 Cents, 





THE GAZIAM COLLECTION AGENCY, | 


229 Broapway, N 


Reliahle a 





Cor ts in ev sg “County in the 
United States and Canada ; has no connection direct! 
or indirectly with any commercial agency, or wit 
any other collection agency or association. 





“ Cheerful | “Gems o 
Voices” Strauss!” 
for There is 
Schools. aialcemeae Buy It. 





the remark- CLARKE'S able char- 
acter of this MODEL INSTRUCTION BOOK. From 
NEW 
selling largely, and eliciting high commendations 

M ETH OD well qualfied 
Musical writers for the papers say :— 
“Likely to become FO R as popular as Rich- 
ardson’s.".—‘‘ The very book !’"—‘t Among notices, 
every article has REED justly placed it 


far above any similar book.’’—‘‘ Attracts and allures 


™ g 2 
ORG AN Ss. * Overflowing 
with pure melodies.” 
Price $2.50. For sale everywhere. 


“Sparkling Oliver neteon & COs, | “Musical 
—" | Treasure !"* 


All 
Sab Sch'ls. Try It! 


the first it has taken the lead, 


from those 


to judge. 


the pupil.’ — 


. iH. caean & Co., 
Cont Broadway, N. Y. 











HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—‘‘ The American BrB.iopo.ist, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm.’’—N. ¥. Tribune. 
Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street. N.Y. 





THE PATENT 


ARION PIANO 


1S NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the AtBiow. 


Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No.5 
East 14th Street, New York City, 





A Great Offer for March !! 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 


481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO 

DEONS, and O gry of first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’ XTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CasH, during THIS 9 MONT New 7 octave PIANOS, 
modern po r $259 and $275 cash. 
THE WATERS CONC ERTO. PARLOR ORGANS are 
the most beautiful in style and perfect in tone 
ever made. Call and see them : prices at bargains, 
for cash, Montbly installments received, running 
from one to three years. New instruments to let, 
and rent applied if purchased, Illnstrated Cata: 





logues maile 








NEW BOOKS 
NOW READY. 


IL 


f| BENSON J. LOSSING’S GREAT HIS8TO- 


RICAL WORK, 
The Life and Times 
OF 


MAJ.-GEN. PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Two volumes, crown octavo, with two steel-plate 
po a rr re rere eee $5 00 


MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS'S MOST 
POWERFUL STORY, 


PHILIP EARNSCLIFFE, 
BY 
Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


ell,” ‘‘ The Ordeal for Wives,” etc. etc. 


EDITION OF 
WORDS AND THEIR USES, 
BY 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
THE 
Napoleon Dynasty. 
Biography of Napoleon III. 


copies the first year of ite publication, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
MODERN LEADERS. By J Jnetin McCarthy. #1 75 


THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. By Mrs. Annie Ed- 
wards. $1. 


SARATOGA IN 1901. ve By Eli Perkins. #2. 


OUR POETICAL FAVORITES. By Professor A. 
C. Kendrick. $2. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT IT HER * By Mrs. Annie 
Edwards. $1. 


OVERLAND. By J. W. “DeForest. #1. 


THE NETHER SIDE OF NEW YORK. By Edward 
Crapsey. $1. 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 








{677 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Author of ‘“‘ Ought We to Visit Her ?’ “ Archie Lov- 


A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED | ii'im 


This remarkable book hada sale of nearly 50,000 


One volume, crown 8vo, toned paper and 23 full-paged 
portraits. Price ....... Stee: Seece- ene <Q ee 





NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 


A New Edition, 

Among the numerous editions of the works of this 
greatest of English Novelists there has not been 
until now one that entirely satisfies the public de- 

mand,.... Without exception, they each sles some 
strong distinctive objection,....cither the shape and 
dimensions of the volumes are ubphandy—or, the 
type is small and indistinct, or, the paper is thin and 
poor—or, the jilustrations tif they h 1ave any) are un- 
satisfactory—or, the binding is bad—or, the price is 
too high. 

new edition is now, however, patches aS. 
W. Carleton and Co. of New York, which, it is be- 
lieved, will, in every respect, completely natioty the 
popular demand... ‘It is known as 


 Carleton’s New Illustrated Edition,” 


The size and form is most ry - for holding, 
.the type is entirely new, and of a clear and open 


character that has received the approval of the read- 

One volume, 8vo, Fancy Cloth.................. $1 7% ing community in other popular dawg 
One volume, 8vo, Paper........... +) saennce>, ae he Unetrerions ~ Ag orignal artists o— 
by Charles Dickens himse and the paper, print- 
lt Sey one of the very best of the ing, and binding are of the most attractive and sub- 


stantial characte: 

This beautiful new edition will be completed in 
20 volumes—one novel each month—at the extremely 
reasonable price of $1.50 per volume. 

pans issued, month by month, at so reasonable a 
ose who begin by subscribing for this work, 
will imperceptibly soon find themselves fortunate 
owners of an entire set of this best edition of Dickens® 
Works, almost without having paid for it. 

A Prospectus, furnishing specimen of type, sized- 
page and illustration, will be sent to any one free on 

application—and specimen copies of‘ Prckwiog 
Papers,’ now ready, will be forw ._— ed by mail, post 
age free, on receipt of price. $1.50, b 
G. W. Carteton & Co., Publi shier 
‘Madison Square, New York. 


One volume, crown 8vo. Price... .  .....see> $2 00 
IV. BOOK OF EPITAPHS. 
A volume of light reading on grave subjects ; being 
NEARLY READY, a collection of E sitephs, awusing, curiousand quaint 


A C—r —_, locereeting little work. Beautifully 


printe ound, price $1.50. 





MARK GILDERSLEEVE. 


A new novel by John 8. Sauzade, of a fresh and 
original character, that wit make its mark in the 
world of fiction. Price #1. 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing interest by Mrs. Westmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of “ Heart Hungry,” which 
bad such an enormous eale last year. 

Hon. Alexander Stevens says of this new novel 

‘CuirForD Trovr, in my opinion, is quite an im- 
provement upon ‘Heart Hungry.’ I think it will 
greatly add to the already e xtensive reputation of the 
autbor.’ Price $175. Also, a mer, uuiform edition 
of ** Heart Hungry,” price $1 7 

















| 
| KENNETH, MY KING. 


A charming new novel, by Miss Sallie A. Brock, of 
Vir sinia. Price $1.75. 
e New York World, in a very flattering review of 





this ‘beck, says “Its delineations of life, manners, 
and sccnery rise, at times, to an almost idyllic sweet 
ness and beauty of conception, and there are few 


pleasanter ideal{zations of womanly love for woman's 
reading than KENNETH, MY KING. 





g@ These books are beautifully bound—aold ever 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt 
price, b 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
‘linder the Fifth Avenue Hoitel,) 
Madison Sqcus* New York. 
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PARIS MILLINERY. 
MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 


Has just received from Paris an clegant assortment of : 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 


AND 


ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
houses. All the new shades iu 


Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and fj! 
Velvets. 


Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





NATIONAL LINE. 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service nag = type port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 

curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of Sos above Ma cent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpool, calling at Quesnstown to land )’as- 

sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thureday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 


Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 


_| and $75, Currency. 





GENTS—Lioyd’s Shipping rf of the U. 8. for 

1673 is out to-day, with 3,000,000 names. County 

i given; cost as wh sells for $1; 40x50 large. 
T. LLOYD, Phila., Pa. 





THE BAXTER 
ENGINE is manatnctnced 
~by COLT’S PATEN 
FIRE-ARMS MANUFAC, 
TURING COM’Y. Is made 
interchangeable in all its 
parts, and consequently is 
perfect in construction. 
It is simple and safe, so 
that a child may run it. 
No extra Insurance to pay. 
It occupies less space, 
. and is run up to rated pow- 
er with less fuel than any 
known motor. Over 50 are 
now in use in this city, and 
hundreds of them in use 
all over the United States, 
and the universal jas: 
ment confirms all we claim 
and, therefore, we fully 
guarantee them. 


For circulars and Price-List, call a n ~ ogee, B 
WM. ELL. 






wage 


18 Park- ahaa ‘New: York. 


—_ —— 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 








° -* > - | 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co-. New York. 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
Ri revent alteration — 

he points are ipked 
and _—_ the 
fibre of the paper,and 








cannot - removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box tins, New York 


CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


Write for Large [lustrated Descriptive Price List to 


GUN Works 


GREAT WESTERN 





PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles, 
Shot Gans, I evolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for 
men or boys at very low prices. Guns, $3 to $300 


“ Quite ecli _ the more conservative 
I a1 
periodicals of the day.”"—Boston Journal, 
Mass. 


THE GALAXY 
Meets the Wants of Every Member of 
the Family. 


IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ABT 
CLES BY ABLEST WR TER 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF ‘LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 
NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF 
LITERATURE. 

IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
Price 35 Cents per Number 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE.......... $4 PER YEAR. 





Send for Prospectus, 


WSHELDON & CO.,, 
INEW YORK. 





age Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
y 3 3 


paid ra Tickets, to bring Passengers 


from fh 1, Queensto Londond: Glasgow, 
Cardiff, srpoot 2 i, oars Sane 


Cheaper ‘Guar by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage ly at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, Fork. 


F. W. J. HURST, M 








_CUNARD LINE. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1840. 
The British and N.A.R. MM, Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTCN, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
ences and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
y. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Conying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. _ 
By Steamers Carrying | iomaee. a Finat, Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, to ac 
From New York o1 or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodatio 


Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 











ANCHOR 


LINE. 





NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
Steamers sail every SATURDAY and WEDNESDAY 
to and from 
Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 
Passengers booked and forwarded to and from al 

railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 

speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line, 


SAIL AS FOLLOWS 
From New York. 





AUSTRALIA . .. Saturday, Mar. 22 
re RRS Wednesday, Mar. Pai 
-VECTORIA ........... Saturday, Mar. 29 
TRINAORIA ..... ,. Wednesday, April 2 


at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 

Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 

First cabins, $65 and St) according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best senammnotations, $120. 

Intermediate, $45; steerage. 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company's offices to 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowling-green. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
VIA LONDONDERRY. 


The State Line Steamship Co. 


having nearly ready their fleet of new and elegant 
full-powered Clrde-built steamers as follows : 
PENNSYLVANIA, 2,500 tons, 
VIRGINIA, 2,500 tons, 
GEORGIA, 2,500 tons, 
LOUISIANA, 2,000 tons, 
MINNESOTA, 2,000 tons, 
ALABAMA, 2,000 tons, 
Will commence their regular trips with the steamer 
PENNSYLVANIA, Cart. Brags, 
sailing from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brook- 
lyn, New York, for Glasgow, via Londonderry, 
on Wednesday, April 2d, to be followed. by the Vir- 


ginia and Georgia, in due course, landing passengers 
at Londonderry. 
The cabin and steerage accommodations of these 
steamers are not surpassed by any other line. 
Passengers forwarded to and from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 


Steerage passenger office, No. 45 Broadway. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN &CO., 
AGENTS, 
No. 72 and 74 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 





Set 
eT = = 
— ee 


“ oi wt e 


CITY OF ANTWERP, Satarday, March 15, 2 p.m. 





CITY OF NEW YORK, Saturday, March _ noon. 
CITY OF PARIS, Saturday, March 29, 2 2 pau 
CITY OF MONTREA Saturday, April 5, eece. 
CITY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, April 10, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF BROUKLYN, Saturday, April 12, 2 p.m. 
and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York 
RATES OF een 
CABIN, $75 and $90, Gold 
EXccRsion TicKeTs at reduced rates. 
STEERAGE,.—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 
currency. 
=Prerat Cerriricates from above ports $32 cur- 
rency. 
Sicht Drarts on Great Britain and Ireland for sale. 
Apply to 











JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway. 


ge, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and al) parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of ry | given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and ot 4 ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean port 

For Freight and Cabin passage. apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class ® Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 





PEMBROKE......... ivbvave .. April 12. 
GLAMORGAN. hdsticvns yates May 3. 
PEMBROKE..... nana ...May 24. 
GLAMORGAN... ss wien .. dune 4, 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
vorts nN e British Channel and all other points in 

lan 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


I  sinsocecivecsteoses 


4 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin. 


; currency. 
Steerage... B30 currency. 
Prepaid stee’ rage - certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further ome ulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock € ambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW_AND FULL-POWERED “Th AMSHIPS. 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


OCEANIC, CELTIC, a Lic Aa BAWTSC, 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRI 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. a 
Sailing from New York on SATU RD. AYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
followin, 
:. rom the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


rs accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
n 


SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and _ bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

ES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, €50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun: 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, 33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all =~ of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 





For inspection of —_ and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. 4H. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to ) England & Ireland, 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South-street, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 
rates. 


Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 








8 South Street, New York. 





THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEAR 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FinanctaL REPORTS 
AND THS 
CreaM oF EnGiisn LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


CHALON’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lvucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26, 

Srvuart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marrteson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

Lanpszer’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 
LaNDsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
LanDsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDESFORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 83x25, 
Wrxrms’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
WANDEs¥FORDE's DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. ; 
“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents cach insertion one month. 


= * - - three months, 
> o sa six months 
| ied ™ * one year. 


The A.Bion will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of eubscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
| $4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
| privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with® 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 





Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBIon, or by Registered better. 
The registration fee has been reduced - to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec. 
| tion against loeses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
| In theevent of any of our subscribers at any time 
| failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
a a@ favor by acquainting the office with the 





cei Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
30 Park Row. New Yo & 
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VEILED. 


At old Egyptian festals, we are told, 
Was aye a guest, 
Who through the feast sat rigid, silent, cold ; 
Whom no one prest 
To share the banquet, yet who still remained 
Till the last song was sung, the last cup drained. 





The cup, the song, the ? pe and laugh went round, 
No cheek turned pale, 

No guest amazed did query ere propound, 
Or lift the veil 

To learn the wherefore one alone sat mute, 

With whom nor hest, nor friend, exchanged salute. 


Usance and rose-crowned drapery did all : 
That thing of bone, 
That hideous skeleton in festive hall, 
Evoked no groan ; 
No thrill of horror checked the flow of mirth, 
Unseen, unfelt that grisly type of earth. 


But did the host return when all were gone, 
The lights put out, 

The unseen presence of that nameless one 
Might put to rout 

All the gay fancies born of wine 1nd song, 

And speechless dread the fleetir’ ight prolong. 


At every hearth, in every human heart 
There sits such guest. 
We may not, cannot bid it thence depart.’ 
Fen at the best, 
We can but crown with roses, veil and drape : 
The thing exists, though we conceal its shape. 


We shroud our skeletons from public gaze, 
And from our own ; 
Ignore their presence with life’s lamps ablaze, 
Till left alone 
With festal fragments, wine stains, lights gone dim, 
We feel them with us, icy, bloodless, grim. 


Our nerves would quiver to unveil the bores 
Of the dead past ; 
We lock them in our hearts, with sighs and moans, 
To keep them fast ; 
’Tis but in solitude we turn the key, 
And dare to look upon them as they be. 
—All the Year Round. 


—_—_>—__—_. 


COUSIN JOHN. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


My eldest brother, Reginald, won an exhibition at school, 
a scholarship at college, and was safely landed in the priest- 
hood of the Church of England at small cost to our un- 
wealthy parents. In like manner, Horace, the second son, 
only required the impetus of an ordinary education, supple- 
meated by a vigorous final shove by a private tutor, to 
launch him into the Indian Civil Service. But then, alas! 
the family talent and energy were exhausted. I could gain 
no exbibition—only make one of myself when I tried. 

“ Thomas,” said my father one day, “ come into the study ; 
I wish to speak to you seriously.” 

As if he were in the habit of owen i 

“Thoughtless Thomas,” continued the good and upright 
though strict old man, when we were closeted together, “ can 
you not aid us in our choice of a profession for you? Have 
you any predilection ?” 

“ Yes, sir’—he was old-fashioned, and we did not “ papa” 
him—* 1 fancy I should like the army.” 

“The army? Foolish boy, you do not know what you are 
talking about. The life of an officer in time of peace is but 
too often one round of idleness, frivolity, and vice. You 
might learn to frequent the billiard-room, the race-course, and 
the ba!l-room.” 

I did not feel so much shocked as I ought to have been. 
On the contrary, I fear that the pastimes which are popularly 
supposed to relieve the tedium of a warrior’s career, rather 
than any abstract desire for being ripped up by a jagged bit 
of shell, jobbed with a bayonet in the chest, or operated upon 
without chloroform, were at the root of my military aspira- 
tions. 

“ And besides,” continued my father, seeing that I was not 
much impressed by bis first objections, “ I can neither afford 
to purchase you a commission, nor to make you a suitable 
allowance after you have obtained it.” 

That was an argument which admitted of noreply. Asked 
to choose my road of life, I had done so, and been stopped at 
once with a notice of “ No Thoroughfare.” So then I sat 
down on the bank, as it were, with folded arms, and left my 
father to point cut a practical route. 

He presently procured me a clerkship in an insurance 
office, with a salary of sixty pounds the first year, and the 
prospect of an annual rise of ten pounds, till the princel 
sum of one hundred and fifty was attained. Besides this, 
was to have a commission on all business that I could manage 
to bring to the office. 

I resided at Brent Green with my parents, and travelled 
daily to and from the City by omnibus, conversing aftably 
with my fellow-passengers, and endeavoring to draw their 
attention to the uncertainty of life, the probability of fire, 
and the wisdom of holding policies in the “ Anti-Adversity.” 

Brent Green was not a lively place; the pond which 
watered it was stagnant and duckweedy; the geese that 
plucked up its coarse grass by the roots complained mourn- 
fully of the scant diet afforded them; the inhabitants of the 
houses surrouncing it did not take cheerful views of life, as 
arule,and the one who did—an optimist, who thought we 
were all getting gradually perfect—was inconsistent enough 
to be the most low-spirited of the lot. Why so many families 
of drab temperaments should have gathered together in one 


spot, Icannot explain; perhaps the gloomy pond attracted 
them. 


Reformatory Institutions, and expected gratitude. Now the 
criminals they experimented upon seldom thanked them, and 
of those who did, several swindled them; and, though their 
desire to do good was strong enough to prevent their throw- 
ing the whole thing up in disgust, disappointment certainly 
made them harsh. The worst of their hobby was that the 
child of such eminent philanthropists ought to have been a 
pattern, while I showed early tendencies to become a pickle. 
They were in a constant state of fear lest I should do some- 
thing which would cause people to say, “ You reform the 
criminal classes!’ Look at home!” So they put a sharp curb 
on in my youth, and kept it as tight as they could after I was 
earning my own living. It was rather unjust. I was never 
late at my office, or disobedient and undutiful at home; 
neither had I shown any vicious propensities. But I did feel 
inclined for a little relaxation in the evening; I wished for 
companions of my own age ; preferred reading amusing books 
to improving my mind, and thought it hard to be cross ques- 
tioned if I came home after ten. 

My only resource was in Cousin John, who lived in 
lodgings in Berners Street, where I was allowed to visit 
freely ; for his little property was at his own disposal, and I 
velieve that my approving parents attributed my regard for 
him to prudential motives, while his age, which was the 
same as my father’s, and his quiet habits induced confidence. 
But I never speculated upon Cousin John’s will; in those 
days I looked upon living folks as alive for ever. I cultivated 
his acquaintance because I could say what I pleased to him 
without restraint; because a visit tohis lodgings was an 
excuse for escaping from the paternal roof ; because he played 
cribbage, and did not object to my practising smoking at his 
place ; and because on rare occasions he covered a strategic 
movement for me, and while my parents deemed that I was 
ingratiating myself with him, my mind had soared into the 
seventh heaven, while my body was closely packed in the pit 
of a theatre. 

Cousin John was a little man, who always appeared to be 
suffering from tightness, not of clothes, but of skin. He 
would have been fat, only his outer cuticle could not expand, 
so that he gave you the impression of having been forced 
into it by hydraulic pressure ; and ze hoped it was strong, 
otherwise you feared that if he laughed violently, or jumped, 
or used the dumb-bells, something dreadful would happen. 
Perhaps alike misgiving was implanted in his own mind, 
for he carefully eschewed all exertion and emotion. He 
slept a good deal, ate often, talked little, but was u grand 
listener. His monosyllabic replies were not indeed invariably 
happy, but the play of his eyebrows was perfect. He had no 
profession, wife, or other care, except a perpetual horror of 
giving people trouble. Kind amiable Cousin John! How 
cruel it was to disturb the even current of your life with my 
perplexed love aflairs! 

Of all the gloomy inhabitants of Brent Green the most 
appalling was our next-door neighbor, Mrs. Maine. I expect 
that Mrs. Maine was a brevet, for it is almost unimaginable 
that mortal courage should ever have rizen to such a pitch of 
foolhardiness as to enable any man to share her bed and 
board. Uf however any poor wretch had committed that rasb 
act, he had long since fallen a victim, and had providentially 
left no children behind him. But she must have been a 
spinster. 

Although we lived under the same roof, since each family 
occupied a semi-detached villa, we were not on speaking 
terms. Mrs. Maine highly disapproved of the philanthropic 
schemes in which my parents were interested, and denounced 
them as an encouragement to vice and crime. They had 
once come to high words on the subject, when Mrs. Maine 
was so rude that there had been a cut ever since. Poor thing! 
what misfortune had soured her I do not know, but she cer- 
tainly was one of the most cantankerous females that ever 
secreted gall. Her servants were always leaving, and work- 
men dreaded entering her premises to do any necessary 
repairs. Her pew faced ours at church, and the expression 
of her face used regularly to fascinate me, in the rattlesnake 
sense, with its sourness. In childhood I took it into my head 
that she was an ogress, and always called her by that name, 
which became common in the neighborhood; and pleased 
enough was I when tue quarrel came off, and she discontinued 
her visits to our half of the house. Little did I knew how 
much I should one day regret an estrangement which left me 
without an excuse for entering her lair unchallenged! The 
ogress procured a victim, and I coveted it. 

I was nearly twenty-one: my direct salary had risen to a 
hundred a year, and commission money came to about thirty 
pounds more; so that I was amusing myself with plans of 
emancipation from parental authority, and a free though 
frugal life in lodgings, when my thoughts were diverted into 
this other channel. One Sunday morning I went to church 
as usual, in the accustomed corner of our pew, and looked 
across at the ogress. She was there, but I took no heed of 
her, for seated by her side was an object which simply daz- 
zled me. Oh, the delicate nose and ears! oh, the pinchable, 
kissable, baby cheeks! oh, the ripe form! As for the object’s 
silky brown hair, it was almost too lovely to be true; while 
her eyes had a look of asking protection in them which turned 
all my heart soft. 

It occurs to you that I paid but !ittle attention to the 
service? I paid none; I did not even hear the school chil- 
dren singing, and they were generally shrill enough too. It 
was very shocking, but then how absurd it was to arrange pews 
in such a manner as to face each other! What chance had 
a oe adolescent of inflammable materials when 
exposed point-blank to such a battery of charms? Why, 
there was a dimple on her left cheek, and a crease under her 
chin, either of which would have alone sufficed to blow my 
mae to pieces! Then think what a foil she had by her 
side ! 

“Was there not some one in the ogress’s pew this morn- 
ing?’ I inquired carelessly at dinner; and learned—for m 
dear mother was a bit of a gossip—that the celestial appari- 
tion was an orphan niece of the ogress, and had left school 
to come and live with her aunt. 

“ Poor thing!” said I, with honest, heartfelt compassion: a 
pity which was very near akin indeed to love—twin sister, I 
should say. 

When I look back upon that period of my existence 1 
cannot make myself out; why should the sight of a pretty 
face in church have turned the current of my thoughts and 
plans? Why did I constitute myself her champion before 


knowing even her name, and determine to rescue her from 
the ogress? Why—— 





_ Every human life has a romance and a tragedy attached to 
it—a love and adeath—so the chances are that you can recall 


The gravity of my own parents indeed was intelligible |* Precedent for my aberrations: an explanation I despair of. 


enough; my father held original shares in an affair which | 


had a habit of issuing calls instead of dividends ; my mother’s 


name had been omitted in a will which ought by promise to | 
have been in her favor; and they both took great interest in | 


I became a prowler ; in the morning before starting for the 
office, and in the evening after returning from it, I prowled. 
The back gardens of the two houses were separated by a low, 
ricke'y paling, overgrown with laurel and syringa shrubbery, 


— 
a 


which was favorable to prowling. The time of year being 
spring, the evenings were pleasantly fresh for young people, 
rheumatical to the feelings of the elderly; and that also was 
good for prowling. And so somehow, really I do not know 
exactly how, I managed to establish clandestine communica- 
tion with Edith Maine, the niece of the ogress. Of course it 
was very shocking for a young lady to make a lad’s acquain- 
tance without a proper introduction, but it was all the fault 
of her aunt, who was tyrannical, and drove her to deception. 
Only think what it must have been for the poor thing to live 
in an ogress’s den, with no one to like her, or talk to her, or 
take interest in anything she cared for! First our eyes met ; 
then I entrusted a note to the care of a plaster woodman 
(Cowper) on the Maine side of the paling, and he managed 
to deliver it. Then the letters became habitual. Then we 
had an interview—on opposite sides of the paling, under- 
stand; then the interviews became habitual. Before Ma 

was out we wereengaged, Edith being seventeen, and sf 
within seven weeks of twenty-one. A prudent piece of 
business, was it not ? 

“Cousin John,” said I to my only confident, “have you 
ever been engaged to be married ?” 

“ Yes, I think so, very nearly,” he replied. 

“Dear me! and why did not the event come off ?” 

“ There was another man who wished very much to marry 
the same lady, and really he was a nice fellow, and it was 
very awkward, and I could not bear to see him vexed, and 
so somehow I gave way.” 

“ And have you ever regretted it?” 

“Never. You see, ladies are so helpless, and I like to wait 
on myself; they don’t care what trouble they give.” 

“Ah! Cousin John, you never loved as I do!” 

“T dare say not.” 

“ Don’t you think I might marry very well on my present 
income ?” 

“ No,” said Cousin John, after long rumination. 

“ But we have settled to live in two rooms, just like labor- 
ing por. and not try to be gentlefolks in dress and that, 
at all, 

“ Ah!” said Cousin John, shaking his head doubtfully. 

I suppose that this juvenile flirtation would have shared 
the fate of ninety-nine out of a hundred such crude affairs, 
had it not been for an accident—a public holiday which 
released me from my office for a day’s prowl at a particular 
crisis. I had seen the ogress depart London-wards in the 
omnibus, alone, and my parents had gone off into the country 
directly after breakfast, on a visit of inspection to some 
reformatory, so that it was without exercising the usual 
precaution that I advanced through the shrubbery. There 
was a delapidated arbor in the Maine garden, near the wood- 
man, and from it came a sound of sobbing, which made me 
feel wild; in two seconds I was endeavoring to administer 
spoony consolation to the hysterical beauty. 

“Til bear it no longer !” she sobbed, * I'll not put up with 
it!” 

“ Don’t, darling.” 
“Tl run away.” 
“ Quite right, pet. What has happened ?” 


— - 


- 





T learned by degrees that the ogress, after bullying her 
niece for some time with her tongue, had gone farther that 
morning and boxed her ears! You may imagine the state of 
mind into which the information threw me. What, strike 
Edith! I wondered that a bolt from heaven had not fallen 
to avenge the sacrilegious blow. I raved so that Edith grew 
calm; and then I too gradually recovered sufficient reason to 
consider what was best to be done, and came to the conclu- 
sion that the only prudent way out of the situation was an 
immediate elopement. 


CHAPTER II. 


We were very young, utterly inexpeiienced, and we posi- 
tively adopted that romantic expedient with the firm convic- 
tion that it was the wisest possible. 

We passed out of the garden into a back Jane, and so avoid- 
ing the common, got upon the London road, which we 
followed, arm-in-arm, till an empty cab passed, which I 
hailed ; and we drove to Cousin John’s lodgings. 

Poor dear man! he was so unused to the society of ladies 
that his natural sbyness had become intensified to mania, and 
when I introduced Edith he retired to a corner of the room, 
blushing like a peony. However I soothed him, brought him 
forward, and made him shake hands with her, and presently 
he recovered far enough to express his pleasure that the 
affair had been settled to the satistaction of all parties. 

“ But the other parties know nothing avout it,’ I exclaim- 
* = — they must be kept in ignorance toos We have 
eloped.” 

Bless me!” said Cousin John. 

“ Yes,” I continued ; “there are lodgings to be let in this 
house, anc I shall take them for Edith, who must remain un- 
der your protection until we can be married.” 

Cousin John looked faint, but I put him in a chair, and 
knowing where he kept his sherry, got it out and adminis- 
tered a glass. f 

What made the situation more awkward was that Edith 
now began to realise the exact position in which she was 
eeet and instead of helping me out, sat silent and shame- 

aced, poking at the toe of her boot with her parasol, How- 
ever, in time, this very impediment turned out well, for it 
restored Cousin John’s courage to see what a very timid little 
mouse he was to be domiciled with. 

When he was decidedly better, 1 asked him to let me ring 
for Mrs. Jones, the landlady ; for 1 wanted to see her in his 

resence, so as to fix him as propriety-player in the affair. 
The maid came. - 

“ Oh—ah—Mary,” stammered Cousin John, “I am_ so 
sorry to trouble you, but if she is quite disengaged, and it is 
perfectly convenient, I should like, if you please, to see Mrs. 
Jones.” 

So presently the landlady made her appearance, and a 
very comfortable, well-nourished, motherly appearance it 
was. She smiled Pomme. 4 upon me, for we were always 
good friends, turned the eyes of curiosity towards Edith, aud 
then asked Cousin John what she could do for him, 

“Oh, thank you; so kind of you to come; so sorry to 
trouble you,” he said; “the fact is that my relative 
here——” 

Mrs. Jones looked at Edith; I saw that she misunderstood 
Cousin Jobn, and thought that the young lady was the rela- 
tive alluded to, and as this seemed a fortunate impression, I 
cut in to prevent an explanation— , 

“ Yes, Mrs. Jones, she is an orphan, a poor orphan, with- 
out any other protector for the present, though she will have 
one as soon as the law makes it possible. The question was, 
where was she to go? I fortunately remembered that you 
had a vacant room, and said to myself, ‘ There is no one 





under whose wing I bad sooner seen my future wife gathered 
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than Mrs. Jones ;’ so here we are todemand your-sympathy, 
protection, and hospitality. Wha: is it a week, including 
extras?” 

Mrs. Jones beamed all over with pleasurable excitement; 
what woman, who has not been unsexed by politics or fast 
life, does not take an interest in an approaching wedding ?— 
especially if there is a suspicion of romantic mystery about it. 
It is a little Derby to them. She announced her intention of 
getting the vacant apartments ready at once, and then “ sup- 
posed,” with the door in her hand, “ that the young lady 
would take her meals with her wnele.” 

Cousin John had calmed down pretty plecidly, but this 
exact Cefinition of his relationship to Edith, together with 
the awful proposition that she should be so practically do- 
mesticated with him, was a fresh and terrible blow, and he 
had « relapse. Seeing his eyes protruding, ‘ answered for 
him, “ Ob, certainly,” and Mrs. Jones disappeared. Then I 
tried to console him with the reflection that it would be “ less 
trouble” for the servant to serve them beth together, and so 
staved oft further opposition. Presently Mrs. Jones came. to 
the door again, and asked whether the young lady would like 
to see her apartment. Edith acceded, and when she had 
disappeared, poor Cousin John summoned energy for a final 
appeal. 

a: My dear boy,” he said, “ you can’t really mean to leave 
me alone with her ?” 

“ Only for a few weeks.” 

“ A—few—weeks! Why, one great reason why I could 
not quite make up my mind to marry, was because I 
should have had to be alone with my wife. I have never 
been in such a dreadful position in my life—never !” 

“Tt is too bad to disturb your comfort in this way, I own,” 
pleagled I, “ but I was taken so by surprise that I could think 
of no other plan. If you will only consent to act the part of 
heavy father for once, we shall both be for ever grateful to 
you. E, ust think; the whole of my happiness depends 
upon it!” 

Ms But what will your father and mother say to me ?” 

“ They shall never know the friend who helped us.” 

“I would not offend anybody for the world,” he con- 
tinued; “ why will people get into such positions that one 
cannot please all of them ?” 

“ T hope that Ishall not have to intrude on your kindness 
for long, Mr. John,” said Edith, who returned quietly to the 
room while he was speaking. “It was so stupid of me; I 
quite forgot Aunt Baker in my flurry. She lives at Canter- 
bury, and will sure to come and protect me, if it is only to 
spite Aunt Maine. I should have gone to live with Aunt 

aker when I left school, by rights, only she has a husband 
who is very often tipsy, and a son who is very seldom sober, 
and so I was sent to Aunt Maine——” 

“ That’s the ogress,” I explained in a parenthesis. 

“ Aunt Baker hates Aunt Maine; and I am sure she will 
come here and stay with me for a short time, till then——” 

“ Till then means till our marriage, Cousin John.” 

All this was capital and cleared away a world of difficulty. 
What a clear-heaced litle wife I was going to have! And 
how prompt! She sat down composedly at Cousin John’s 
writing-table, and indited a letter to her Aunt Baker there 
and then. 

It was particularly desirable not to excite suspicion at 
home by being late for dinner that day, so I tore myself 
away when the letter, which I undertook to post, was done. 
I found Brent Green in a state of some disturbance. Mrs. 
Maine indeed was inclined to make as little fuss as possible 
about her niece’s disappearance ; but her housemaid, who bad 
overheard the dispute and struggle, and witnessed Edith’s 
first outburst of impotent rage, was firmly convinced that 
she had drowned herself, and just as I came upon the scene 
the pond was being dragged. It is improbable that any of 
the spectators of that operation ever sought oblivion in its 
depths, for the nameless horrors brought to light were calcu- 
lated to inspire lasting disgust. But no human remains were 
discovered. 

My part in the matter was quite unsuspected; indeed 
neither | peat, the ogress, nor any one else knew that 
Edith an had ever spoken to each other, and I soon saw 
that all was pretty safe. Ogress was not very likely to find 
her niece, Private Inquiry Offices not having been invented ; 
yw de she did, she might, with the aid of the other aunt, be 

efied. 

There was another matter concerning which I was not 
so comfortable, and that was deceiving my parents. I was 
twenty-one, and legally free from their control, but did not 
feel so morally. It was true that they always showed more 
affection for my brothers than for himself, but then I could 
not deny that there were reasons for the partiality; and, 
though strict and somewhat cold, they were not unkind, and | 
I was not so entirely without filial affection as you may have 
gathered from my conduct. If my mother especially had 
been like most other mothers in her manner towards me, if I 
had seen the love which she always showed for her eldest) 
son light up her eyes at my approach, I should certainly have 
told her my secret. As it was, I durst not hint at my matri- 
monial intentions, knowing well that they would simply 
think me a greater ass than they had even taken me for. 
What, marry cn a hundred and thirty pounds a year and sixty 
pounds of savings! I am not sure that they would not have 
endeavored to place me under medical restraint. 

It was necessary, however, to announce my intention of 
leaving their roof and living independent! qn lodgings of 
my own, and a very unpleasant job I found it. In matters 
of family separation there is a vast difference between making 


helping on the matrimonial preparations in a cordial manner. 
So that Cousin John was only kept in loco parentis for two 
days, the remembrance of which caused him to shut his eye 
and shudder. 

“ Was my little Edith so very formidable then ?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied, “ she talked to me very nicely, and made 
me feel quite at home, amsure. Only she waited on me 
so; why, she even brought me my slippers! I thought I 
should have died of shame, giving her so much trouble. 
And then she rang the bell so !’ 

“TI should think I did!” said Edith, afterwards, when I 
bantered her on the subject. “ Why, the way they neglect 


bread at dinner, he goes without; if the fire is going out for 
want of coal, be slips down into the back yard with a news- 
paper, and picks up a few lumps for hims:2lf. Anything 


stairs.” 


wretched at the thought of the possible offence he might give 
Se by seeming to countenance the affair. 

dith and I were tied together in the quickest, most 
businesslike manner possible. I applied for no holiday 
beyond the actual day upon which the ceremony took place, 
and we went at once into the two modest rooms which I had 
provided. I knew perfectly well that we had a strong, hard 
— for existence before us, and that, unless we exer- 
cised constant self-denial, we should ¢rift into misery and 
debt. Fortunately Edith understood the situation as well as 
I did, and seconded me with all her might, and it is astonish- 
ing _— much better we got on than you would have imagined 
possible. 

I can tell you how we managed it; we divided our income, 
after deducting so much for rent, dress, and other little 
matters, into fifty-two portions, and made it a rule never to 
let the week’s expenses exceed the weekly allowance, and 
this we kept to in spite of every variety of temptation. I 
will not deny that it was a struggle at first, though, as we had 
no family for some years, we were able to indulge in more 
small luxuries than we bad calculated upon, and as time went 
on our prospects improved. My salary increased annually; 
then, at the expiration of about four years, Edith came of 
age, and two thousand pounds accrued to her on that occa- 
sion, the interest upon which money, invested in my office, 
doubled our income at one swoop. Finally—but this was a 
long time afterwards—the secretary of the “ Anti-Adversity” 
died, and I succeeded in obtaining the post. So that all has 
turned out well in our case; an¢ my parents forgave me, and 
oS gene of my wife, many years ago; but it was a great 
risk. Edith might have been a vain, self-indulgent little flirt, 
for all I could tell when I walked oft with her, instead of the 
angel with an account-book that she is. However, every life 
has an element of blind hookey in it, and the man with the 
greatest advantages is obliged to trust a great deal to luck. 

Cousin John’s skin beld firm, and he lived for several years 
after our marriage. He could never manage a wrinkle, he 
was far too tight for that, but his hair came-off, and then his 
eyes looked more crab-like than ever. I believe that his end 
was hastened for want of medical advice, for he owned to me 
when too late that he had been alarmed by serious symp- 


afraid that if he called in the one it would offend the other. 

When he felt himself decidedly failing, he left his old 
lodgings and removed to the immediate neighborhood of 
Kensal Green, and there I visited him in the closing scene. 

“My dear boy,” said he, “I have left you what little I 
possess, as some slight compensation for the trouble of settling 
matters when Iam gone. I am afraid it will be putting you 
about, but you know some one must.” 

“ Always thinking of others, never of yourself, dear Cousin 
John,” I replied. “But I hope you will rally and get 
better.” 

He shvok his head. 

“ But what induced you to desert Mrs. Jones, and come all 
out here ?” I asked presently. 

“ Less—trouble,” he gasped, in broken accents, “for the 
funeral—pecple. Not—so far—-to carry me—to the grave.” 
— Cassell s, 

—_>__—_—— 





toms, but as he had two friends who were doctors, he was | 


banker’s to sink below three figures, would frown at the idea 
of that banker making a habit of attending at aboard of 
green cloth every afternoon. But, really, we are not fast. 
Colonel Rayner, if ever he had any wild-oats, had sown them 
long before Lis crop of white hairs came; Mr. Rice, chairman 
of the board of magistrates, never shows any desire, like 
Shakspeare’s beadle, to do those things for which he punishes 


jothers; Captain Woodwall, R.N., has lost all bad naval 


habits, except an occasional hasty interjection, with his left 
leg; Mr. Long, of model-farm celebrity, is as innocent as one 


of his own fat bullocks; Dr. Keane is respected by all except 
|the rabbits and frogs which come into his experimental 
the poor dear is shameful; though I must say that he has | hands, and if he has a secret penchant, it is merely for man- 


taught them to do it. If he wants mustard, or pepper, or | slaughter; Mr. Ricktus iudulges in punning, but that is his 


only vice. If you observe that it had need be, [do not 
contradict you. There are several others who occasionally 
drop into th? billiard-room—men generally engaged in hunt- 


rather than give that lazy Mary the fatigue of coming up- | ing, or shooting, or fishing, or who only reside in the neigh- 


borhood for a portion of the year, and some of these may 


T let him off attendance at the wedding, which took place | have reprehensible inclinations, but if so, they repress them, 
as soon as the legal forms could be complied with, for he was | overawed by the virtue of the Aaditues. Of these latter, I am 


the youngest, and used till lately to pass, therefore, as the 
most frolicsome. Yet I was, and am, the slowest of the 
slow. The school at which I was educated was conducted 
on Pestalozzian principles; the private tutor who had charge 
of my adolescence, for I never went to college, was a mild 
clergyman. I have had no fiery ordeal to go through, and 
do not particularly regret the fact. It seems to me that all 

oung men who have been “wild” suffer from debt and 
indigestion. 

One wet afternoon last autumn we had a very full meeting; 
three dog-carts and a two-wheeled omnibus stood under the 
shed in the yard of the Red Bear as I passed through it on 
my way from the bank; and six players were assembled in 
the billiard-room, some taking their cues from the boxes in 
which they were kept securely locked, others chalking the 
tops, all preparing for the combat in some way or other, 
except Mr. Rice, whose age, trembling hand, and gouty toe 
unfitted him for playing himself, though he took great delight 
in criticising the performances Of others from the raised seat 
which he occupied, and at times, when the chances were 
considerably in his favor, staking sixpence on the division of 
this or that competitor. Joe the marker gave out the balls; 
he was but a lad, and his voice was cracking; indeed, he had 
been achorister till lately, but the failure of his organ had 
unfrocked him. 

“ Red plays upon white,” he squeaked out in a shrill treble. 
“ Yellow’s his player,” he added in a gruff bass. 

Red was Captain Woodwall, who balance.l himself on his 
leg of flesh, while the timber one stuck out stiffly behind 
luim, and dribbled his ball up tothe white with that care 
which the commencement of every enterprise demands. 

“ Yellow on red” (bass). “Green’s his player” (treble). 

The owner of green was the doctor, six foot_two in his 
stockings, thin as an eel, and very short-sighted. He adjusted 
his spectacles, blew his nose, placed himself about two yards 
from the table, on which he almost lay, and looked along his 
cue as if it hac been a gun, as he made his stroke. 

Mr. Long played next. “ Tut, tut, dear me,” he said, when 
the ball had ceased rolling. “I have left you tight under the 
cushion, doctor. Iam so sorry. I did not do it on purpose, 
I assure you.—I have left my ball safe,” he added to me, who 
played next—* quite unintentional, I assure you; and green 
is such a bad color to play on—I dislike being on it very 
much myself.” 

“T think there’s a double,” said I. 

“No,” cried Mr. Rice ; “ it’s as safe as a church.” 

“ An Irish church, then !” cried Ricktus, as the ball rolled 
into a pocket—not the one I had in view, though. Some of 
us tried a smile, but it was forced—Ricktus had made that 
joke so often. 

So the game went on, the best player being Colonel Rayner, 
who, however, rarely touched a pool, as he always played for 
hazards, and never tor safety. Indeed, he evidently liked to 
be killed out, because then he could sit up by Mr. Rice and 
chat with him about county business uninterruptedly. Not 
but what conversation was an important item with everybody 
—the proceedings often being suspended for several minutes 
while some subject of general interest was being discussed ; 
and what with that, and Dr. Keane’s elaborate rubbing of bis 
spectacles, and Mr. Ricktus’s jokes, and Captain Woodwall’s 





habit of taking a pinch of snuft before he played, and the 
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A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. ‘general custom of going ong a. table a Sanpete the ball 
Soyle i apital o 2 smalles iat _,to be aimed at as narrowly as if it were the apple which 
ng peg _—_ poh pct nse peng 1) pote 4 William Tell did not shoot off the parting of his son’s hair, 
have one; he once sent a joke to Punch) asserts, on every | ¥¢ did not get through many pools in the afternoon. 
opportunity, that the persons whoconferred that honor upon| This first game, however, was terminated at last, and Joe 
it were very bad judges of a size. The population, indeed, | was collecting the balls in his wicker-bottle, preparatory to 
only consists of two thousand inhabitants, and I am one of | giving them out afresh, when the door of the room opened, 
them: as junior partner in the bank, open on ordinary occa-| and the eyes of all turned upon that rare phenomenon, a 





sions from eleven to three, and on market-days from ten to| stranger. He was aman who, I suppose, must be called good 
five, I may add, an important one of them. Our street is | looking, for his features were regular, his hair and moustache 


broad, our shop-windows eautiful, the red bear which squats 
96 begging’ (as if for custom) over the portico of our principal 
inn is of gigantic size, and, as a work of art, unique. Yet 


closed by a ball; and there is an annual county ball. Four 
balls in the year! On these occasions, the Red Bear, on 








up your mind and packing your portmanteau. So it was 
shamefacedly,and with — compunctions for concealing 
my real motive, that I spoke. They were surprised, and 
evidently hurt, but did not say much to dissuade me. 

“T suppose that you have been reflecting upon this matter 
for some time,” my father observed, when we se 





| their shop, and all the men and women merely buyers. It 

was different in the days of coaches (not so distant as you 
| May imagine), for then travellers cn their way to the pic- 
| turesque country twenty niles farther on, would often sojourn 





the passing stranger might think us dull. He would, how-/ very small umbrel ‘ 
ever, be mistaken: the assizes are followed by a ball; the | mouth, and, though we all glared coldly upon him, he was 
militia training is followed by a ball; the hunting season is | not abashed one jot, but strolled carelessly up to the cue-rack, 


whose premises the assembly-rooms are situated, is full, | 
overflowing into beds out; but generally strangers are scarce, | 
unless you except the bagmen, who make themselves at home | . 4 , 7% 

everywhere, and are never really straagers—all the world’s|as crooked as rams’ horns. Never mind; this is pretty 





black, and his figure well set up. He was dressed as if fora 
wedding, with shining hat aud boots, and a flower in his 
button-hole, and gloves that fitted like a lacy’s. He had a 

fa in his hand, and a very large cigar in his 


and observed, as naturally as possible : “ Marker,I will take a 
ball.” 
Well, why not? It was a public room, though we were in 
the habit of appropriating it. The stranger was in his rights. 
“ Have you no other cues than these,boy ? Why, they are 


straight; I think it was originally a punt pole; still, it will 
do.” 

It did do : if the tool was bad, the workman was good, and Le 
slaughtered us all round in a brilliant manner. He was wel- 


parated for | with us for a night; pedestrian tourists almost invariably did | come to do that, but I did not like the airs he gave himself. 
the night; “ nevertheless, you need not decide absolutely till 


to-morrow morning. Just retlect on the advantage of getting 
ow | board and lodging gratis, before you make your resolve 

nal. For understand well that final it must be. If you dis- 
continue your residence here we shall, of course, be always 
glad to see you, but as a visitor only. Iam not going to be 
made a convenience of.” 

It was with a sinking heart, then, that I left Brent Green 
with my small personal effects in a cab. My parents were 
offended, and I was about to do what I knew they would 
highly disapprove of—what might only too likely cause a 
lasting breach between us. However, I was young and in- 
fatuated, and it was pleasanter to look forward than back. 

The descensus Averni, as many prudent people would have 
considered it, was facile. “ Aunt Baker,” pleased enough to 
do anything which looked like a measure of hostility against 
the ogress, left her intemperate spouse and son to put one 
another to bed as well as they could for time, and came to 
London, relieving Cousin John of his responsibility, 


so. Now they all pass us by in the railway trains without 
| notice, unless some lover of architecture cries out: “ What a 
fine old church for such 2 pokey little place !” 


When he found that the value of a life was but sixpence, he 
smiled superciliously. When he had to pay one, Mr. Long 
having fluked him, he pulled cut a handful of gold to search 


Of course we have dinner and other private parties; but | for the modest coin; when that gentleman remarked that 


| the only public entertainment provided for Soyle and its 
environs, besides the balls, is a billiard-room, also attached to 
ithe beneficent Red Bear. Here there is a pool every after- 
| noon, from three till half-past five or thereabouts. In the 
evening the room is full of the bagmen and tradesmen of the 
place, so the gentry never enter it after dinner. This is no 
great disadvantage, for most of them live from two to five 


‘miles oft. The doctor, indeed, has a housein the actual 


town, the vicar (who, however, does not indulge in pool) 
resides within a stone’s-throw of the church, and I have to 
lodge at the bank; but we are exceptions, 

I hope that no one will be shocked; i know that all games 
of biiliards are looked upon with dread by many an anxious 
mother, and that more than one respectable gentleman, who 


and , would rather forego his dinner than allow the balance at his | 


bis success was the result of an accident, he begged him not 
to apologise ; and when, shortiy afterwards, the same Mr. 
Long missed putting him into an easy pocket, and explained 
that it was in consequence of there being no chalk on his 
cue, he told him that there was still less cause for excuse, 
and he forgave him entirely. He also asserted that the table, 
of which we were ptoud, was a “ beast.” Worse still, he 
silenced our wit. He was just about to play upon Mr. 
Ricktus, when some one called the marker’s attention to the 
fact that the fire was going out. 

“Is it? Lock the door, then, quick!” cried our joker. 

“I say,” said the stranger, rising from his contemplated 
stroke, and looking the culprit gravely in the face, “ before 
dinner, you know !" 

“TI sm aware of Dr, Johnson's opinion,’ said Ricktus, 
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rather discomforied, “ and I suppose you agree with him, that | Mrs. Rayner of her son, te Peepie of her brother, until he 


the man who would make a pun would pick a pocket.” 


and plumped him in. 


need sometimes of a little stimulant; but, as he could do} similar establishment in her own county ever since. 


nothing without an apology, be always carried a medicine- 
glass in his pocket, and measured his brandy out by it. He 
went through that performance on the afternoon in question ; 
the brandy brought him by the waiter was, as usual, an 
ordinary wine-glassful, and it exactly fitted his measure ; but he 


poured it from the little“ go” into the graduated medicine | children on the extreme verge of idiotcy, that a certain aver- 


glass with the utmost gravity, mixed it with water in a tum- 
bler, and made a face as he swallowed the first gulp. 

“ Ah, thanks for reminding me!” cried the stranger; “it 
is my medicine-time too.—Waiter, bring me a peg, double- 
shotted.” 

Yessir,” said the waiter; “ but I rather think we are hout 
of it.” 

“What! No soda-water?” 

“Ob, yessir.” 

“T see; you don’t understand civilised English here. Put 
two glasses of brandy to one bottle of soda, and bring it. Is 
that plain ?” 

Thus he aspersed our civilisation, as he had slandered our 
table, and chaffed some vf ourselves. Yet I cannot say that 
he was absolutely insolent ; all that he said might have passed 
off very well if he had been even slightly intimate with vs, 
and it seemed absurd to resent it. It was his manner which 
provoked me more than his actual words, and that I cannot 
describe. Not that he was vulgar; the fellow had lived a 
good deal in the society of gentlemen, and his ease was not 
altogether ill-bred. Colonel Rayner’s name was called once, 
when he neglected his turn to play; the stranger caught it, 
and when the colonel had made his stroke, he addressed him, 
said that he had a letter of introduction from his son, and 
begged to take that opportunity of delivering it. The old 
man ran his eye over the note, smiled cordially, and held out 
his hand to the young one. 

“A friend of Charles’s is sure to be welcome,” said he. 
“ You have left the regiment ?” 

“ Yes,” said the stranger; “I was sick to death of India, 
and having come into a property which made me indepen- 
dent of the service, I resolved to cut it.” 

“Well, Mr. Saurin,” replied the colonel, “I cannot blame 
ou, for I did much the same thing myself, only rather 
ater in life.” 

“And I want to follow your example in another matter 
also,” said Saurin, “and that has brought me to Soyle. You 
are colonel of the militia of this county, and I am going to 
ask you for a commission in it. I have a theory that a man 
who has been in the service ought to turn his experience to 
some account, though he may find soldiering all the year 
roun! and an Indian life too irksome.” 

“ Quite right, quite right,” cried the colonel, whose hobby 
was pricked. “ Where are you staying :" 

“T have got a bed ia this house.’ 

“Ob, that must not be: you must shift your quarters to 
my place— to-morrow.” 

The colonel remembered, just in time, that Mrs. Rayner 
did not like a guest being brought in to sleep without due 
notice being given. 

About dinner, she was not so particular, and the hospitable 
old gentleman invited him for that evening. 

“ By-the-bye, Robert,” he added to me, “ you are coming 
to us to-night; that is capital; you can drive Mr. Saurin 
over.” _ 

For two years of my life, I loved in silence. It is a stupid 
sort of thing to do, unless you are a poet, and can make 
beautiful verses ubout it, and even then I think it must be 
hetter to get another fellow to love in silence, and be beauti- 
ful about him. But in my case it was exceptionally absurd, 
for of all men a banker ought to know better than to let his 
capital lie idle. I did know better, and determined daily 
either to get some interest for my affection, or transfer the 
stock ; which determinations were never acted upon, as I 
could not summon sufficient resolution to tell my love. Na- 
ture and education had combined to make me timid in the 
presence of women, and Peepie Rayner was such an impos- 
ing specimen. Peepie/ Was there ever sich an absurd name 
for a girl five feet nine in height, set up like a grenadier, with 
the figure of a Juno, an aquiline nose, eyes that could flash, 
so that the rashest of men would hardly have dared trust her 
in a powder-magazine. Peepie! Parents and nurses are so 
perverse: it was affectionate for Perpetua, which was the 
name she was christened by, and was quite suitable. I have 
often wondered why, in these days when thrones are going 
begging, no one thought of making a queen of her; she 
looked the character all over; so did her mother, whom they 
might have found another little monarchy for teo. I don't 
think the culonel would have minded ; I fancy he grew tired 
at times of being the only subject. I have heard that Colonel 
Rayner was rather a martinet when he was in the army, and 
that in his dealings with Asiatics, who did not appreciate the 
British rule, he was very severe. As a dashing cavalry offi- 
cer and terrible swordsman, he had won a great reputation, 
slicing his enemies like cucumbers, while retaining th2 cool- 
ness of those vegetables; yet Mrs. Rayner ruled him. 

It was a warning, for Peepie was a second edition of her 
mother, and had never had any brothers to teach her the 
rights of man. But men in love don’t take warning. I was 
prepared for any smount of servitude, and I thought some- 
times that she would not object to take command of me; 
only, if I asked her, and she refused, I should lose her society 
altogether, and I could not bring myself to risk that. 

When a lover is accepted, and feels safe, he generally likes 
to introduce another man to his intended; but when in 
doubt, he hates it. I hated it. Not that I introduced Saurin 
to Peepie; but I brought him, and therefore had the air of 
doing so, And he made himself very agreeable, not to me, 
indeed, but to the ladies. His manner with women was 
quite different from that which he had with men. He was 
in turns deferential, suggestive, admiring, enthusiastic; that 
is, he bad tact. And he had no accomplishments, which is 
an excellent thing in man. A man with an accomplishment 

oses himself before a girl as a rival instead of an admirer. 
it he is superior, he damps and snubs her; if inferior, she 
despises him. Again,so long as you discover no merit at all, 
you get credit for a great deal, on the principle that you must 
bave been created for some purpose or another; but once 
show your talents, and you are at as great a disadvantage as 
the card-player who shows his hand. If you have a fistful of 
trumps, or surpassing genius, of course you can carry all 
before you; but average hands and mediocre attainments 
should be kept dark. Now, I played a little, and sang a 
little, and Saurin patronised me in such a manner as to leave 
the impression that he could do far better if he chose, though 
T don’t believe he had more ear thana toad. He talked to 


found out their hobbies, aud then he talked of them. Mrs. | 
“ He will have to pick a ball out of one,” said the stranger, Rayner went in heavily for idiots. While travelling abroad | 





portmanteau at Marseille. 
and explain afterwards.” 
I caught up my hat, and darted off towards the station, fol- 


We had better stop him at once, 


| the year before, she had been shown over an asylum by an | lowed by the new Mr. Saurin. He had not introduced hin- 
Mr. Long was sonewhat hypochondriacal, and felt the | exceedingly polite philanthropist, and had fidgeted after a self quite so rapidly as it appears on 





| secuted by the boys.” 


Saurin 
took an intense interest in the subject at once. 

“Learn to like to be washed, and to make mats! You 
don’t say so!” he exclaimed. “ Have you many in this neigh- 
borhood ?” 

“Well, yes; there are so many of our Sunday school 


age niust pass the line, one would say. One poor creature I 
have seen, in a neighboring village, dancing about, and per- 


“Dear, dear, yes; I have witnessed similar cases myself. 
Not converted to washing, and incapable, I should say, of 
making mats. 1 am sure you deserve success. Have you 
begun yet to raise subscriptions ?” 

“ We have already got a few names.” 

“‘ May I be allowed the privilege of adding mine ?” 

Presently Mrs. Rayner called to me in great excitement: 
“Oh, Robert, your friend has subscribed one hundred 
pounds !” 

This was not the first time that U had heard of the proposed 
asylum; but I had hitherto put off the question of becoming 
a patron, though fully expecting to have to part with a ten- 
pound note some day. And now this confounded fellow had 
gone and bulled the market in that reckless fashion. I could 
not give less than he did, situated as I was. So I put a good 
face on the matter (at least I hope so; I tried), and inscribed 
my name for another hundred atonce. But this had not the 
same effect. It was a matter of course that I should sub- 
scribe, while the stranger’s generosity was spontaneous and 
unexpected. 

Mrs. Rayner was quite overpowered, and wanted Saurin to 
take up his abode in the house that very night. And when 
the difficulty about luggage was voted fatal to that plan, 
she — on his becoming a permanent guest on the very 
next day. 

“Tam so glad that you brought your friend over: a most 
worthy young man he seems to be,” she said to me pri- 
ey 

“ He is not my friend; I know nothing of him,” I replied, 
in a tone so unlike my ordinary mild accents, that Mrs. Ray- 
ner stared. It was bad enough that the mother took the 
fellow up so warmly; it was worse that he succeeded so well 
with the daughter. I had always found Peepie a difficult 
girl to talk to. She would let you take up subject after sub- 
ject, and drop it again without helping you to keep it upa 


: vid aper,and No. 1 Saurin 
having a fly waiting for him at the door, and the station be- 
ing more than a quarter of a mile off, he had a good start. 


| The train ran in when we had a couple of hundred yards still 


to go, and when we reached the station-door it was locked. 
However, a porter who knew me let us in. I hurriedly ex- 
plained matters; and our man was made to descend igno- 
miniously from the carriage in which he had comfortably 
ensconced himself, and given into custody. 

It turned out that his real name was Purvis. He had 
really been in the service once, but had been turned out of it 
for dishonorable practices. Afte: that, he had got some 
clerk’s appointment at Calcutta, and losing it in due course, 
had returned to England at the same time as Saurin, with 
whom he had scraped acquaintance. On the journey home, 
Saurin fell ill with fever, and had to stop at Marseille, and 
Purvis was brute enough to take advantage of his helpless- 
ness, and steal the portmanteau and desk, which enabled him 
first to learn his affairs and arrangements, and then to 
personate him, with a view to getting hold of the five hun- 
dred pounds. 

Luck had favored him immensely. Saurin’s reason for 
wishing to go to Soyle directly he reached England, and for 
providing himself with a letter of introduction to Colonel 
Rayner, from his brother-officer Charles, was, that he had 
set his affections on a young lady whom he had met in India, 
and who was now residing w‘th her family near Soyle. Had 
thes: people been at home, the impostor would have been 
discovered at once. As it was, he got u clear week; and why 
he did not make off before, I cannot imagine. 

That he did not, saved the bank the better part of five hun- 
dred pounds, though, personally, the fellow let me in for that 
hundred which he was the cause of my promising to the 
Idiot Asylum. Mrs. Rayner tried to get'a second hundred 
out of me, on the plea that I ought to be responsible for 
“my friend ;” but the colonel interfered for once, and said 
it was too bad. 

My wife—that is, Peepie—declares that she saw through the 
impostor at once, and of course I am bound to believe her. 
You may do as you like—Chambers’. 


—_——__ >. 
TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE. 
“ What's the time now ?” 


“Nigh upon twelve o’clock, poe it all; and this little 
beggar’s all I’ve got to show for it. It’s out-and-out too bad, 





bit; it was like playing rackets against a fellow who never 
strikes the ball inhisturn. But with Saurin she laughed and 
chattered in the most animated way. 

“What a pleasant man your friend is,” she remarked to 
me, when he had left her for awhile, to wind a little more 
web round her mother. 

“T am glad that you like him,” I untruthfully answered ; 
“ but he is not my friend.” 

“ Anyhow, he is great fun,” said she. 
see it. 

Saurin likewise approved of Peepie ; at least I am informed 
that the horrible slangy phrase which he applied to her as I 
drove him home that night was intended to be complimen- 
tary. “ Rather a fetching girl that,” was his familiar observ- 
ation. I made no reply. 

Next day, he rose rather in my estimation. I received a 
letter from Cash, Cross, and Dorser, the great London firm, 
placing five hundred pounds to the credit of Mr. Philip 
Saurin; and a balance does make a difference. He looked 
into the office in the course of the morning, asked whether 
the money had arrived,and took acheque-book. That after- 
noon, he installed himself in Colonel Reyner’s house. 

In the evening, there was a large dinner-party, and the 
new-comer was introduced to several of the county mag- 
nates. I do not think that he succeeded so well with them as 
he had with the Rayners, who were predisposed in favor of 
one who brought them a letter of introduction from the son 
and brother in India. Our landed people are under the im- 


But I could not 


‘pon my word !” 

So speaks, with pardonable irritation, Captain Charles D., 
skipper of the Danube steamer Mary, bound from Constanti- 
nople to Galatz and Ibraila, and at present lying in Varna 
Roads, with no immediate prospect of getting off again. 
The captain, an inveterate sportsman, has improved the 
occasion by taking his gun ashore, and after a three hours’ 
tramp under a real Turkish sun, through a never-ending 
swamp, has at length succeeded in bagging a kingfisher a 
little larger than an oyster, which I, with a fine touch of 
practical irony, am stuffing into an envelope by way of 
game-bag. 

“Light your pipe, and let us cook our game, captain,” 
suggest I, consolingly ; “ itll just fit nicely into the bowl.” 

The aggrieved sportsman answers only with a grunt; and 
halting upon a rising ground (if the term may be applied to 
an eminence about as high as the crown of a hat), we survey 
each other’s appearance, which the skipper concisely defines 
as “all mud barrin’ the wet, and all wet barrin’ the 
scratches.” . 

“ Now, sir,” observes he at last, with that bitter grin where- 
with John Bull settles down to the enjoyment of a good, 

enuine grievance, “ this, you see, is Bulgaria—how d’ye Jike 

tr” 


~ 


“ Well,” answer I, with a passing recollection of my recent 
perusal of Mr. Morris,“ I should call it ‘ the devil’s earthly 
paradise.’” 





pression that all persons who have not the advantage of be- 


The captain chuckles in grim approval; and, in truth, the 
epigram is not so unjust as such criticisms generally are. The 





longing to the county, should show some sense of that mis-| great roadstead, elbowing its way between the high broken 
fortune in a subdued manner; and this young man was ridges that run inland from the sea, has left only a narrow 
decidedly bumptious. He intimated an intention of settling | strip of level ground upon which Bulgarian enterprise has 
in the neighborhood, asked if there were any estates in the | piled the eos Eg tenn town of Varna. A horrible 
market, as, if so, he might probably become a purchaser. | Place is Varna. irty houses tenanted by dirty men, dirty 
And when it was remarked in conversation that Sir Peter | streets haunted by dirty dogs; nothing doing, and nothing 
Snaffles was about to give up the hounds, he said that he | expected to be done; sentries dozing on their posts, trades- 
should not mind hunting the county himself. Imagine amen asleep at their shop doors, beggars snoring upon the hot 
stranger introduced into the Carlton, and proposing himself | pavement; the very houses leaning towards each other 
incidentally as leader of the Conservative party, and you may | across the narrow, filthy, rubbish-blocked streets, as if they 
form some idea of the effect produced. were nodding to sleep likewise. The tall, narrow-eyed build- 

“ Your friend is rather a forward young man,” was the | ings stand up gaunt and bare in the blistering sunshine; the 





remark which was several times made to me, and I invaria- 
bly replied, in tones which showed more and more irritation, 
that Saurin was not my friend; that he brought a letter of 


all I knew about him. I might have spared my breath and 
temper—no one heeded me, and as this odious fellow’s 
sponsor I had to stand—I, whose appetite faded at the 
thought of his being under the same roof as Peepie! 

At the end of a week, he came into the bank one morn- 
ing, and anncunced that he had to go to Liverpool on busi- 
ness. 

“ Awful bore,” he said; “but it can’t be helped. I am 
afraid I shall have to goon to Paris, and may not be back 
here for acouple of months. However, then I shall settle. 
Sims is in treaty to buy Caw-caw Lodge for me. It won't 
make a bad little hunting-box. 
fellow, and have some jolly evenings. The money for the 

urchase will be lodged here in a day or two. By-the-bye, 
P wish you would Jet me know when it is paid in.” 

He left two addresses, one at Bristol, the other at Paris, 
with dates when letters were to be sent to either place, and 
then said good-bye: he had only a short time to catch the 
train. Passing through the outer office, he stopped to draw 
his balance. “I declare I was nearly starting on my journey 


without the wheel-grease,” he cried back to me, where T| 


stuod at the door of my private room. At that moment, a 
stranger came in and asked for me. 
invited him to enter my room. He was a gentlemanly look- | 
ing young fellow with a pale face, which was the whiter for | 
a very black moustache. 

“I think I have an account with you,” he said when 
seated; “I directed five hundred pounds to be paid in to my 
name—Saurin.” 

“ Saurin !” I cried aghast. “ Why, he has just left; he was 
drawing out the money as you came into the office.” 

“Oh, I noticed a man who seemed to conceal his face 


Hope to see you there, old | 





I stepped forward, and | 


grey unending swamp looms drearily in the background; to 
right and left arises the huge black wall of the oe 


| mountains; and on the narrow plateau between the city an 
introduction to Colonel Rayner from Charles, and that was | 


the sea appear long ranks of low green hillocks, — 
where many a brave fellow who looked longingly forwar 
to his first glimpse of the Russian helmets, was cut down in- 
gloriously by the unseen blow of an enemy more deadly than 
the bayonets of Menschikoff cr the cannon of Todleben. 

“ Well, anyhow, there’s the station just ahead,” says the 


skipper at length ; “ and the station-imaster’s a chum o’ mine, 
|and he’s sure to be there now; so I vote we go and have 4 


yarn with him, and a drop o’ summut to drink.” 

No sooner said than done; and, a few minutes later, we are 
standing at the door of a littlerabbit-hutch midway down the 
huge platform, receiving a boisterous welcome from a big, 
bearded, jolly-looking man in a rough “ wear-and-tear” suit 
of plaid. In a trice we are all chatting away like old friends, 


| and (a matter of course with Englishmen abroad) abusing the 


country, the people, the climate, and our surroundings gene- 
rally, with heart and soul. The station-master in particular 
takes a gloomy pleasure in assuring us that “ this ere Varna- 
Rustchuk line ain’t worth that; that the embankment’s as 
rotten as a squashed water-melon, and one o’ these fine days 
it'll just come down flop, and have to be done over agin.” 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what,” remarks our new acquaintance 
at length, “I'll be through with my work afore long, and 
there ain’t no hurry for you to go aboard. S'pose you step 
up to my old ’ooman (you know the road, Charley), and tell 
her to give you a mouthful of summut, and say I'll be up 
a'ter a bit.” . : 

Up the hill-side we trudge accordingly, the skipper leading 
the way, and are not long in reaching a trim little cottage 
with a small garden in front of it (looking indescribably neat 
and pretty beside the miserable hovels that surround it), at 
the door of which, with her two children beside her, sits our 
new friend’s wife, knitting stockings with might and main. 


from me very carefully; no doubt the rascal who stole my 4She isa fresh, comely, active-looking Woman, apparently on 
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the right side of forty, with a snug fireside expression ; but 
a close observer may detect on the broad smooth forehead 
and round rosy cheeks the faint but indelible impress of 
former suflering ; and through the ring of her voice, full and 
cheery though it be, runs an undertone of melancholy, telling 
of a time in the distant past when such sadness was only too 
habitual. 

While the skipper (who is evidently an old acquaintance) 
is inquiring after various common friends, and oaes good- 
humoredly chaffed upon his “ lookin’ so nice and clean,” I 
begin, as usual, by making friends with the children—tine 
sturdy little fellows of seven and five years respectively, with 
the health and vigor of the good old Anglo-Saxon breed in 
every line of their sunburnt faces. As the elder perches 
himself on my knee, the wind tosses back bis hair, and dis- 
closes a frightful scar across the temple, which (knowing the 
innate propensity of the ordinary Englishwoman to gossip ad 
libitum about the accidents aud ailments of her brood) I 
rigbily deem a fit subject of inquiry. ; 

“This young man’s been in the wars, I see; how did he 
come by that mark, if it’s not a rude question ?” 

“Well, he comed by it in a queer way enough, and that’s 
the truth ; but it’s reether a long story.” 

“Never mind—let’s have it; a good story can’t be too 
long.” 

ay, ay, you must hear that yarn,” chimes in the skipper, 
who is plainly well up to the whole history. “ Pitch us the 
yarn, old girl; it’s you as ought to tell it by rights, seein’ 
*twas you as did it all.” 

“ Well, wait till you get a mouthful o’ grub,” responds our 
hostess, who is already deep in a big, hospitable-looking cup- 
board. “ We ain’t got nothin’ very grand to give you, but 
you're heartily welcome to what there is.” 


The table is soon spread, and the master of the house 
coming in opportunely, we fall to with a will; and the skip- 
per, amid general laughter, produces his kingfisher as “a 
stand-by for supper.” As soon as we have fnished, I again 
remind my hostess of her promised story, and she begins as 
follows: 

“ Well, you see, "bout two years ago, me and my old man, 
and the two little ’uns, was a-livin’ at a queer little by-station 
on tliat new line from Galatz to Ploesti, which I dare say 
you'll have heard on. It warn’t quite finished then, though 
the line was pretty well laid all the way; and the trains was 
only runnin’ to the second station beyond us. We got good 
pay enough, to speak truth, but I wouldn’t go back there 
augin—no, not for double the money! Sitch a country I never 
seed in all my Lorn days; all dust in summer, and all mud in 
winter, and fleas all the year round—let alone other thin 
as shall be nameless. And then the people! bless yer, they'd 
no more idear o’ plantin’, or buildin’, or farmin’, or drainin’, 
or doin’ anythin’ Christ’n-like, nor I have o’ the man in the 
moon; and yet, to bear’em talk, you'd think they was the 
finest fellows as ever walked the earth. 

“ Howsomdever, it’s a sin to laugh at ’em, poor creeturs ; 
for, a’ter all, they was born furriners, and couldn’t belp 
theirselves ; and then, too, it’s all along o’ their bein’ so un- 
handy that they has to pay us English to do things for ’em; 
so it’s just a kind o’ Providence a’ter all! 

“Well, as I was a-sayin’, we lived on that ’ere Galatz line 
for a good spell, and got used to it a’ter a bit; though it 
warn’t over pleasant in the winter nights, when the snow 
came right up as high as the winder, and the wind went 
rampagin’ round our little place (it was only two rooms and 
acellar) as if it had been a roarin’ lion. So, what with that, 
and what with our havin’ money in the house fcr to pay the 
men, and there bein’ so many rips about, we warn’t quite so 
comfortable as we might ha’ been. 

“One night (it was just a week a’ter little Sam’s third 
birthday, I remember) there cum a knock at the door, and a 
voice singin’ out as there was a message from the superinten- 
dent. So my old man goes to open the door (I was in the 
back room gettin’ tea ready), and in comes two men, and one 
on ’em hands him a paper; but he’d hardly took it when 
vother slips round behind, and knocks him down as flat as a 
flounder. I ran in at the sound of the tumble, and there was 
one o’ the rips a tyin’ my old man (who was quite non com- 
pass a’ter the knock he'd got), and t’other ’un outs with a big 
knife, and says to me, ‘ Hand over your money,’ says he, ‘ or 
we'll kill the whole lot on yer.’ I was so took aback at fust, 
that just for the minute I only stared like a stuck pig; but 
when he axed for the money a thought cum into my head all 
to once, and I says to him, ‘ All right,’ says I; ‘ the money’s 
down in the cellar under the charcoal rel; take it and 
welcome, only don’t kill us.’ ‘All right, says the vagabone ; 
‘but, to make all safe, I'll take this young whelp with me’ 
(and he catches hold o’ little Georgy, my eldest), ‘ and if you 
hollers out, or tries to play any tricks, I'll skiver him like a 
sheep.” 

Here she breaks off suddenly to clasp the child to her, and 
kiss him again and again, while a momentary shadow flits 
across the father’s rough-hewn face. 

“ Well, sir, when he said that, ’twas just like a pour o’ cold 
water down my back; but I thought o’ my old man lyin’ 
bleedin’ there, aw’ o’ the beggar’s cheek in darin’ to bully an 
Englishwoman ; and I determined that, come what might, I'd 
be square with’em yet. So I gives Georgy a kiss, and I 
whispers to him, ‘ Keep near the door,’ and he understood 
me direckly, bless his little ‘art! and went away with the 
great ugly blackguard as brave as could be. 5 

“ Well, down goes the rip, and tries to move the barrel ; 
but it ud ha’ took two o’ him to do it, and then they couldn't; 
so vter tuggin’ and luggin’, and nigh busting hisself, he sings 
out to his mate, ‘Come and lend a hand, and bring the wo- 
man with you.’ So tother ’un marches me down into the 
cellar, and sets down the light for to lend a hand with the 
cask. The minuteI see’d’em both stoopin’ over it with their 
backs to me, I knocks over the candle, catches Georgy by 
the scruff o’ the neck, and whisks him out o’ the cellar like a 
cat—only in my hurry I fetched his head an awful lick agin 
the bolt-ring, poor little chap! and that’s how that ’ere scar 
cum there. But before the rips could tell what was up, I had 
the door slapped to, and the big bolt shot; and there they 
was, cotched like two rats in a trap. 

“ Well, if you ever did hear two fellars rampage, them was 
the two. They yelled and they swore, and they lambasted 
the door with logs o’ wood and fire-shovels, and at last with 
their very fists, they got so mad. But, bless yer, they might 
as well ha’ tried to knock down St. Paul's with a pat o’ but- 
ter. The door was a double thick ’un, with big cross beams, 
and wouldn't ha’ giv’ in to nothin’ less nor a cannon-ball ; 80, 
leaving ‘em to drum away, I went upstairs, and cut my old 
man loose, and then out and h’isted the red lamp; and, ‘bout 
ten minutes a’ter, the train (which gen’lly ran by without 
stoppin’) spied the signal, and pulled up. SoI got hold o’ 
one o’ the guards (they all knowed me), and told him what 
was up; and he called his mates, and three or four sodgers, 
as al’ays went with the train, and down they all ran to tackle 





the two beauties. But when we opened the door them rips | In a plain, unvarnished confession, it was then explained 


was 80 took aback at seein’ the crowd, and findin’ theirselves 
reg’larly nabbed, that they just giv’ in as meek as lambs ; and 
afore you could say Jack Robinson the pair on ’em was tied 
and bundled into the train, and away. And that, sir, is what 
Ijcalls ‘killin’ two birds with one stun.’”—Al/ the Year 
Round. 

—_—-a>-_-- — 


ST. PAUL'S. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Isee above a crowded world a cross 
Of gold. It grows like some fork’d cedar-tree 
a a peak in shroud of cloud and moss, 

ade bare and bronzed in far antiquity. . 
Stupendous pile! The grim Yosemit 
Has rent apart his granite wall, and thrown 
Its rugged front befoxe us... ..HereI see 
The strides of giant men in cryptic stone, 
And turn, nt 

alone. 


The mighty captains have come home to rest ; 
The brave returned to sleep amid the brave. 
The sentinel that stood with steely breast 
Before the fiery hosts of France, and gave 

The battle-cry that rolled, receding wave 

On wave, the foeman flying back and far, 

Is here. Howstill! Yet louder now the grave 
Than ever crushing Belgian battle-car 

Or blue and battle-shaken seas of Trafalgar. 


The verger stalks in stiff importance o’er 
The hollow, deep, and strange responding stones ; 
He stands with lifted staff unchid before 


The forms that once had crush’d or fashion’d throues, 


And coldly points you out the coffin’d bones: 

He stands composed where armies could not stand 
A little time before.....The hand disowns 

The idle sword, and now instead the grand 


And golden cross makes sign and takes austere com- 


mand. 
—Galazy. 


—_>_—_ 


BALLOONING IN THUNDERSTORMS. 
BY HENRY COXWELL. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL. 
(Conclusion.) 


As may be supposed, there was an immense gathering of 
spectators to witness a second flight by night. 
had to combat a host of friends and well-wishers, who tried 
in vain to dissuade me, urging that on my part it was a rash 
and unnecessary act, since I derived no benefit from the ven- 


ture, and it would be generally considered a mere display of 


daring. 

“ Not so either,’ I observed; “I am known to be a pro- 
moter of, and enthusiast in, aerostation, and it has gone forth, 
and I now stoutly hold the opinion, that the balloon itself 
was not faulty, neither do I consider the fireworks or the 
storm occasioned the split. It was an error in judgment in 
not opening the valve ; [ ought to have done so myself, when 
the professional aeronaut hesitated. But I am going up 
again, to prove that with better management such an acci- 
dent cannot be repeated.” 

Fortified with these views, we entered the car amidst loud 
and prolonged huzzas. Our course was again westward, but 
although the sky was overcast, the aif was apparently free 
from electricity. The fireworks shone brilliantly, and when 
they had burnt out we obtained a splendid view of the me- 
tropolis, nor did we forget to look well after the valves. The 
captain showed no sign of fear, and he was proud to be one 
of those who would never brook defeat while there was a 
road open to victory. 

After landing in every way successfully at Acton, our visi- 
tor pressed us hard to go to his club and sup. So anxious 
was he to have our companionship, that something more 
than an interchange of congratulation appeared to be asso- 
ciated with the invitation. 

At last it oozed out that the captain had made a heavy bet 
that he would go up in the balloon which everybody de- 
clared was sure to burst. The odds, as the adventurer cha 
racteristically said, were in his favor, and he won, it is stated, 
a hundred pounds. 

In the eventful year 1848, I embarked in a Continental 
balloon campaign which commenced at Brussels, and was 
continued until I had ascended from the principal towns in 
Germany. Two years afterwards I visited Berlin for the 
second time, where a great fete from the Schutzenhaus was 
to take place about Easter-time. 

A speciality in the aerostatic way had been announced, 

which did not quite suit the taste of the authorities, who ob- 
jected at that time tu large collections of persons in the pub- 
ic thoroughfares. It therefore became imperative at a late 
hour to alter the programme, and instead of demonstrating 
my plan of an aerial bombardment, which was calculated to 
draw together a vast number of outsiders, I was asked to in- 
troduce some other novelty, which would gratify the inside 
spectators without attracting a mob. 

“ Suppose,” said a friend, “we intimate that your wife 
will make an ascent. I dare say she will have no objection 
to accompany you.” 

“ Impossible—my wife has never yet ascended, and she has 
a dislike to the whole thing.” 

In opposition to my wishes, and without the knowledge or 
sanction of my better half, this suggestion gained publicity, 
and the idea crept into the newspapers. My wife was 
fetched from our hotel to hear the news. My friend then 
undertook a full disclosure of the liberty that had been taken 
on the part of the press—perhaps it was owing to no small 
share of tact in breaking ground that my wife was neither 
offended nor alarmed. 

Just at an opportune moment, when we were assembled 
around the balloon, my friend remarked that everybody was 
expecting, so far as he could gather by public rumor, that 
my wife would ascend that day as well as myself. “ In fact,” 
he added,” “ it is the one subject of conversation.” 

“Then everybody,” said my wife, “is likely to be disap- 
pointed, for I have not the slightest ambition to make myself 
conspicuous, or to ascend in 8 balloon.” 

“ But, pray, on no account allow this sentiment to be over- 
heard, or it_ may operate prejudicially to your husband’s re- 


will tell you something in confidence.” 


slow descend where sleep the great 


Personally, I 


how, by pure accident, my wife’s name had been coupled 
with the promised ascent. 

The absent ones soon returned, when Mr. ——, with a ra- 
diant smile on his countenance, came up and said, “ All 
right; as a matter of duty, rather than compromise your 
name, madame will ascend.” 

All now went merry as the proverbial marriage-bell. The 
Berliners flocked in by hundreds; and there was a large 
attendance of military men, as two officers had engaged to 
ascend with us. 

“Confound those heavy clouds!” observed my trusty 
friend, as the genial rays of a bright sun were rather suddenly 
obscured. : 

“Tam afraid,’ added some one near, “that it will be a 
total eclipse, so far as sunshine is concerned.” 

I quite agreed with the latter remark, although it was my 
business to put the best face on a dark bank of clouds, which 
rose up and overshadowed the declining sun, and which 
seemed to be moving steadily in our direction. 

As the process of filling went on rapidly, I lost no time in 
getting ready, and directed that three or four pilot balloons 
should be sent up, by way of ascertaining whether the aeria! 
current was confined to one course, or whether two opposite 
streams of air existed, of which I could avail myself by selec- 
tion if need be. 

The miniature pioneers at first only told of one settled 
breeze, that came with chilly pufts from that quarter which 
looked so gloomy and foreboding ; but as one pilot rose over 
the dark line and caught the rays of the receding sun, it put 
on a spurt and mounted swiftly; I could then see that it 
bore away on anothercourse. This fact ascertained, I had no 
difficulty in determining what to do. 

It was well that a timely examination of the upper current 
had been made, as the gathering clouds prevented us seeing 
beyond them before we were ready for astart. The outburst 
was upon us before I could slip cable—a few flashes, heavy 
thunder in the distance, followed by those large, intermittent 
drops which tell but too plainly of what isto follow. Amid 
general acclamation, we ascended from the Schutzenhaus, but 
there was no immediate escape from the storm-clouds. We 
must needs penetrate them before catching a counter-current. 
The result was, we vanished from sight at an elevation of 
about 2,000 feet. But the public loss was our gain, for no 
sooner had we capped a tremendous sea of mist, than the gas 
expanded quickly; and just as the barometer marked 4,500 
feet over Berlin, we fell in with the upper breeze, and bore 
away towards clear sky, fortunately before any repetition of 
lightning had been experienced. 

Some few miles distant the storm was raging in full fury. 
The playirg of the lightning in an upward direction above 
the clouds, was to all of us a novel sight. Although we made 
an easy descent, and suffered no inconvenience, yet this re- 
mained my wife’s first and last aerial voyage. 


In the year 1860 I was again in athunderstorm. Thistime 
I ascended from Chesterfield, and was expecting the storm to 
commence before I started. Suddenly, when I had been up 
twenty minutes, a fearful flash followed by heavy rain and 
thunder opened upon me ; but I was not long in availing my- 
self of the one road open to escape, and that was a down- 
ward one in an open country. Y most recent familiarity 
with this kind of weather was at York, in the summer of 
1870. I had ascended from this ancient city fourteen years 
consecutively—in fact, ever since the commencement of the 
county galas, which are so well supported by the aristocracy 
in Yorkshire. Being in bad health this year, 1 was depend- 
ent upon the assistunce of a deputy, and by some over-sight 
this gentleman had omitted, when he commenced to fill my 
large balloon the “ York Express,” to see that the valve-line 
was in proper trim to unroll itself down the balloon, so as to 
pass through into the car. I had not intended to ascend my- 
self on the present occasion, but in feeling for the line when 
the inflation was completed, my assistant reported that it was 
missing, and on searching it was seen to be still in a ball un- 
der the valve, which was sixty feet over our heads, and, of 
course, entirely out of reach. As there were six or seven 
gentlemen to ascend, the missing Jine was properly regarded 
as a most important item for safety. I explained that as the 
air was in a state of repose, although heavy and close, there 
would be no danger as to the balloon remaining up very long 
before it gravitated after the first expansion, and as the pro- 
bable course would not be seaward towards the Humber, but 
in a south-westerly direction, I considered the ascent could 
be made with safety ; and although I would not press or ex- 
pect the gentlemen who had engaged seats to go, yet I saw 
no fear myself, and as a proof I had made up my own mind 
to take the place of my deputy. 

The Yorkites had a courageous townsman in the person of 
Mr. T. Smith, who had frequently ascended with me before. 
A good half-hour elapsed after the resolution had been made 
before the stated time of departure arrived—the atmosphere 
had thickened so perceptibly that some kind of change was 
imminent. In compliance with my wish we ascended punc- 
tually, and I expected to rise through the lower stratum of 
haze before it came on to rain; but the barometer had not 
fallen half an inch before a torrent broke loose on the bal- 
loon, and so added to its weight that we went down with 
alarming rapidity, and although all hands worked hand- 
somely with the ballast, yet a cyclonic movement of the sa- 
turated air drove us back and down to the very enclosure 
from which we had risen. Such an aerostatic freak was pro- 
bably never witnessed. It pleased but excited the sight-seers 
vastly. The “ York Express” was promptly secured by the 
workmen in attendance, and as the down-pour was as heavy 
as it well could be, I invited my passengers to alight, but not 
without first filling the car with sand-bags so as to compen- 
sate for our lost weight. 

During a temporary refuge under one of the tents, an inter- 
lude of thunder and lightning imparted increased gravity to 
the dilemma. I had quite made up my mind to “ try, try 
again,” and was much gratified that our aerial party held to 
their pledge. 

When it ceased to rain, we one and all re-entered the car 
and made a steady but beautiful ascent. True, it continued 
to flash and grumble aloft, but we were well told, had abund- 
ance of ballast, and but for that scrape-grace valve-line there 
would have been no cause for anxiety. I must confess that 
when we had been up for about three-quarters of an hour, 
and I noticed the hand of my ateroid rising, by which we 
knew that the balloon was descending, I felt a secret pleasure 
which was denied to others, as going down was not at all 
what my gallant companions wished for. I explained that, as 
I had no command of the valve, we should be content with 
an early dip; but it so happened that as we approached a 
suitable field two large trees confronted the balluon, and had 


not ballast been discharged, we should have come in contact 





utation. Please to take my arm,” pursued my friend, “ aud we them. To the delight of everybody but myself, away 


we went scudding upwards once more, but it was distinctly 
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observable that a fresh breeze had sprung up, a circumstance 
which was hailed asa godsend. To this view, however, I 
offered my unqualified dissent. ‘ 

“ Remember, gentlemen,” I said, “ it is not more than fifty 
miles to the western coast, and if the sky clears and the sun 
begins to shine, I cannot szy how long it may be before we 
again approach the earth. As we have no communication 
with the valve, I beg that the next time we descend no one 
will put out sand but myself.” 

About an hour elapsed before the balloon showed any 
tendency for a downward movement. A park was well 
ahead, but should we make it? A few pounds of sand might 
by cautions jockeying effect our object, but a pound too much 
would cause another rise, and a third episode would as- 
suredly bring us in closer communication with the sea-coast. 
Fortune favored the termination of this journey, as the 
grapnel caught a tree just when it was wanted to do so; but 
then we were in a fix, for the iron drew up to the topmost 
branches, and although two men climbed up and pulled their 
hardest, still the stra‘n was so great that we had to remain 
swinging about until a rope was fetched and tied on to the 
grapnel; then the balloon was hauled down, and emptied of 
its gaseous contents, with the assistance of a colony of vil- 
lagers who were stationed all around the net-work, so as to 
throw the balloon on its beam-ends and thus allow the gas to 
escape by the lower aperture. 


—_—_g 
A CAPTIVITY IN SIBERIA. 


Alexander I. Emperor of Russia—he who took part in the 
great Europeon war against Napoleon, and is remembered by 
many still living as having visited London along with other 
crowned heads in 1814, died after a short illness at Taganrog, 
December 1, 1825. His decease caused some political con- 
fusion. Alexander had no son, but he had three younger 
brothers, Constantine, Nicholas, and Michael, and the eldest, 
Constantine, was the rightful successor. In a deed, however, 
dated in 1822, Constantine had renounced his right; so that 
at Alexander’s death, the succession fell to the next brother, 
Nicholas ; but as he was unpopular, the opinion was indus- 
triously circulated that Constantine’s renunciation had been 
obtained by force. There was accordingly considerable oppo- 
sition to the accession of Nicholas, and several regiments 
became compromised, not only as adherents of Constantine, 
but as being connected with certain secret societies who 
sought to promote a reform in state policy. A tumult 
ensued, which led to bloodshed and stern measures of re- 
pression. 

It was altogether an ill managed affair, and was not followed 
by a soothing course of policy on the part of the victors. 
| a of the conspirators—for so they were called—were 
taken prisoners, and subjected to exile in Siberia. What that 
punishment infers is pretty well known, from the pathetic 
tale of Madame Cottin. The banishment to this wild Asiatic 
region is no light matter. Some of the exiles are doomed to 
hard labor in the mines ; others are put to less laborious but 
compulsory occupations; and a third class are settled in 
specified districts under surveillance of the police, and 
allowed to employ themselves as they please. 

Among the unfortunate prisoners on_ the occasion referred 
to was the young and spirited Baron Rosen, who, on being 
taken from his family, was kept in a species of guard-room 
in the Winter Palace at St. Petersbarg, where he remained 
fourteen days without a bed, and almost without food. Then, 


postillions with his sword, when they did not come up to his 
notions of speed. By cruel overdriving, seven horses fell 
dead on the journey to Tobolsk, which was reached on the 
twenty-second February, after being seventeen days out. 
From this place, the stations were of a more homely kind, 
being mostly cottages belonging to peasants, who showed 
various acts of kindness to the exiles. Arriving at Krasno- 
jarsk, where the sledges were mounted with wheels, the 
captain of police was so considerate as to allow a benevolent 
old merchant to receive the party into his house, and treat 
them to a bath, with other comforts, of which they stood in 
need. The Feldjager having now left them, they travelled 
more slowly, and with a greater degree of ease. Yet, dangers 
had to be encountered. The cortege had to cross rivers on 
the ice, each sledge carrying planks to lay across the fissures, 
over which the hardy Siberian horses were skilled in leaping 
with singular agility. On one occasion the Baron’s convey- 
ance was upset in passing down a mountain steep, and being 
unable to extricate himself in consequence of his chains, his 
life was put in extreme jeopardy. 

The tedious and distressing journey came to a termination 
at Tschita, a place situated on the upper waters of the Amoor, 
which then in its lower course was a Chinese river, but is now 
included in the Russiax empire. Here, at the prison, all the 
party were deprived of such trinkets and other objects of 
value as they had about them. From Baron Rosen’s neck 
were taken a small portrait of his wife, a locket containin 
the hair of his parents, and a small packet of much cherishe 
earth from the place of his birth. The officer who committed 
this miserable robbery, demanded a gold ring which he saw 
on the Baron’s finger. The answer was: “ It is my wedding- 
ring, and you can only have it by taking the finger algo.” 
The ring was spared; and soon afterwards, by order of a 
superior official, the portrait was restored. 

The prison was a wooden hut surrounded by a court-yard, 
in which the exiles were permitted to air themselves daily, 
and walk about as they best could in their fetters, In this 
species of seclusion, and on no pretence allowed to write 
letters to their friends, they remained till the end of May, 
when the ground having thawed and the weather improved, 
the exiles were put to regular outdoor labor, in digging the 
foundations for a new prison, Thirty, the full number in the 
place, were at first so occupied. Other parties who had been 
lodged in various quarters afterwards arrived, and the whole 
when the new prison was complete were lodged together, 
under a strong guard. The rooms were small, the beds con- 
sisted of boards with rugs and furs; the air at night was 
oppressive, and the only amusement indulged in was singing 
and playing at chess. From cards, the universal resource in 
Russia, there was a discreet abstinence, in order to avoid the 
contentions that might possibly ensue. It does not appear 
that in the ordinary routine of prison life there was any 
exercise of positive cruelty by the warders and other officials. 
Life was only cheerless, and well-nigh hopeless. 

Cases of official indulgence were at times heard of. Gov- 
ernment orders had been issued to prevent wives following 
their husbands, but there were instances of ladies of rank 
overlooking all obstacles, and travelling thousands of miles 
to try to reach their husbands and live with them in the 
midst of the most revolting circumstances. In the work 
in which the Baron narrates the story of his captivity— 
and which being translated and published in England, we 
gladly recommend for perusal—(“ Russian Conspirators in 
Siberia; a Personal narrative,” by Baron R-——.)--we are 





after some trivial examinations, he was transferred, blind- 
fold, to the fortress, and immured in a darkened cell, as if he 
had been the vilest of criminals. Subject to occasional 
examinations, and permitted at times to write a few lines to 
his wife, Rosen experienced horrid doubts as to what was to 
be his fate. Often, to beguile the dreariness of his imprison- 
ment, he sang songs expiessive of his feelings and of love for 
his country. Ina state too wretched to be described, Rosen 
was confined for several months, and then, without any 
regular trial, he was condemned to ten years’ forced labor 
and perpetual banishment to Siberia. For a large number of 
his comrades, the sentence was slightly modified. Several 
were condemned to death. All had the indignity of being 
stripped of their uniforms, and having their swords broken 
over their heads by the public executioner. 

Rosen’s banishment did not take place immediately. He 
was recommitted to the fortress of St. Petersburg ; and being 
kept in a cell better lighted than the one he formerly occu- 
pied, and allowed the solace of books, his sufferings were in 
a degree softened. Every ten days he was allowed to walk 
on the ramparts, which he esteemed a luxury, but the greatest 
of his alleviations consisted in being permitted to read the 
novels of Sir Walier Scott, which he devoured with the great- 
est delight. 

In this sort of life the prisoners remained till taken away 
in detachments of five at a time under an escort to Siberia. 
On one occasion, Baron Rosen’s wife was allowed to have an 
interview with him in the house of a commandant. It was a 
sorrowful meeting. She brought her infant son, six weeks 
old, now seen by his father for the first time. The parting 
can be imagined; the distracted wife wished to give a 
thousand roubles in bank-notes to her husband; but the gift 
was refused as unnecessary, and al! he would take wasa large 
water-proof cloak of gray cloth, with fur, to shelter him from 
rain and cold on the dismal journey that lay before him. 

After being confined more than a year, and with health 
broken down by the damp air of the cells, the time came for 
departure on the long journey of 6,600 versts, or 4,125 Eng- 
lish miles, to Siberia. It was at midnight, in the depth of 
winter, that five sledges were in attendance te receive the 
Baron and several of his equally misereble companions. 
There was a ceremony to perform before mounting the 
sledges. A chain was fixed by rings and a padlock on the 
ankles of the respective convicts, who, by means of a cord 
from the girdle, could sustain the chain, so as to allow of 
restrained movement. All being prepared, the sledges set 
out under a proper escort, by the light of the moon and 
stars. The air was dreadfully cold, but was at first felt to be 
refreshing after the long confinement. All were wrapped in 
warm furs, and with bunches of dry hay stuffed round their 
feet to prevent frost-bite. 

As the different stations were reached, the travellers were 
trausferred to fresh sledges that were waiting for them; and 
thus night and day, with but slight intervals of rest, the 
journey was a continuous trot or gallop. It was only after 
many days, when arriving at Rybinsk, that the party was 
allowed to rest for a few hours. All the beds in the station, 
however, were occupied, and the tired travellers were fain to 
lie down on the floor. Again, the cortege set out, passing 
along at a great rate through towns and villages, in each 
sledge there being a guard of cne or two gendarmes; the 
whole under the direction of a Feldjager—a coarse s 
ruffan, who abused and cheated the postmasters, and beat the 


told that the Princess Catherine Trubetzkey, who fol- 
lowed her husband to Siberia, and asked permission to 
join him in the common criminal barrack, without servants 
or the comforts to which she had been accustomed. The 
request was with some hesitation granted, and only on 
condition that she renounced by a written declaration her 
rights of nobility. 
with a view of alleviating her husband’s hard fate, fol- 
lowed him when he was carried from station to station, 
bound with cords, as if he had been a malefactor. Some 
other instances of the extraordinary devotedness of wives 
which we have not space to notice, are releted in this inte- 
resting work, 

The method of living among the imprisoned exiles was in 
time ameliorated by the receipt of money from their friends ; 
the richer helping the poorer by contributions to improve the 
general mess. All took a part in daily duties. Some—on 
one occasion a prince—performed the duty of cooks, and 
some acted as tailors or shoemakers. In the evenings, some 
tried to give entertainments by lecturing on scientific and 
other subjects, or by teaching languages to their comrades. 
A few being good musicians, a kind of concert was attempted, 
the part taken by the Baron at these musical treats being that 
of player on the flageolet. At length, newspapers in various 
languages were permitted to be introduced ; and, finally, as 
an immense act of grace, the emperor authorised the chains 
to be removed from the legs of the prisoners. This relief, of 
ceurse, suggested thoughts of trying to escape—but 
whither? ‘The military guards might be overpowered ; if so, 
the route was open to China; but on presenting themselves 
at the frontier the refugees would most likely be seized and 

iven up, when their fate would be materially aggravated. 
Tt was accordingly resolved to submit, and trust to the chance 
of a pardon and ultimate restoration to home and friends. 


So life went on for nearly four years, when the detenus 
were ordered off to Petrowski, a distance of forty-eight days’ 
journey. They marched in two divisions along the road, 
over hill and dale, lodging at night in the felt tents of the 
nomad Burjats, whose habits excited considerable curiosity. 
In the course of the journey, the Baron was overtaken by his 
wife, who had made interest to share his captivity, but only 
by undergoing the pang of leaving her child behind with 
some relatives. It was a joyful meeting, and they marched 
on together. Three or four other ladies—princesses and 
countesses—were with their husbands, sharing their fatigues 
and privations. In the prison et Petrowski, the married 
pairs were allowed separate cells, which, besides being cold, 
were so dark that eandles had to be burnt even at noon. At 
this place of detention, the convicts labored at road-making, 
digging in gardens, turning hand-mills, and working at car- 
pentry. For amusement, there was a resumption of the con- 
certs, and reading of books and newspapers. A few of the 
more mechanically inclined exiles, gave useful assistance at 
ss iron-works. 

he Baron lived at Petrowski until 1882, his wife in the 
interval increasing the family by several children. His 
period of prison life with forced labor had been ten years; 
but for some reason not explained, his term was limited to 
six years, Then came his removal to Kurgan, in the govern- 
ment of Tobolsk, requiring a painful journey of above 2,600 
miles, but with the advantage of being so far in a homeward 
direction. For an account of this lengthened journey, which 











ies of fevapen: the crossing of Lake Baikal in an open boat with 


wife and children, we must refer to the Baron's narrative, 


She renounced everything, and solely | 
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Kurgan, a town of 2,000 inhabitants, which has long been 
a depot for exiles of note, was reached on the 19th Septem- 
ber, 1832; and the family, under the cognisance of the police, 
found a place of residence, for which, until the next fair, 
some articles of furniture were lent by neighbors, who kindly 
added a present of bread and salt. Life at Kurgan proved to 
be an entirely different thing from what had hitherto been 
endured. There was no forced labor. The political con- 
victs lived as they pleaced amidst a wonderfully agreeable 
society ; the free higher-class Russians in the place, as well 
as police officials, interchanging visits and hospitalities with 
the exiles. The Baron informs us that the hospitality is 
almost too oppressive. There is a common practice of in- 
viting guests to come to all the meals during the day, those 
who come to breakfast, going away, and returning to dinner, 
and then to supper. At the evening meal, there is extraor- 
dinary festivity. 

As regards occupation, the exiles are wovided with lots of 
arable land near the town, which they cultivate with the 
assistance of hired labor. The only diftculty is getting men 
or women to work for mere money. Even the poorest Sibe- 
rians require to be coaxed to labor by frequent feasts of ies, 
soup, and other dainties ; to which festivities a zest is leon 
by a concert of fiddles and flutes, and dancing for | ated 
afterwards. By help of such attractions the Baron was able 
to cultivate his farm and breed herds of cattle, for which 
there was a good market. These rural occupations con- 
tributed materially to improve his health, which had been 
enfeebled by previous captivity. 

Thus matters went on in an even tenor until a day or two be- 
fore Christmas 1836, when in crossing the frozen court-yard 
of his house, his foot slipped, and in falling, one of his legs 
was dislocated at the hip-joint. Lifted and carried in by his 
servants, the anguish he endured was frightful, and, to his 
dismay, there was ho surgeon in the town who knew what to 
do. This heavy calamity produced a lameness, with con- 
stant pain; and the poor Baron, consumed with anxiety 
about his wife and children, could walk but feebly on 
crutches. ‘ 

In the gloomy condition which followed this untoward 
accident, there came a gleam of hope. The Grand-duke 
Alexander, sun of Nicholas, and who is now emperor, visited 
Kurgan in June 1837, in the course of a journey to Siberia. 
He was known to be a man of a less despotic and exactin 
character than his father, and was inclined to be kind am 
conciliatory in all his dealings. The Baron, like some other 
unhappy exiles, trusted that by proper representations, he 
might induce the prince to procure a remission of his sentence. 
He accordingly made efforts to gain an audience of the 
prince during his short stay, His attempts were unavailing, 
but the unfortunate invalid had the happiness of becoming 
acquainted with Shukowsky, the eminent Russian poet, who 
acted as tutor and companion to the prince. Partly, through 
his influence, the Baron and some other political exiles were 
restored to a qualified degree of liberty. Nicholas permitted 
them to quit Siberia and enter the ranks as soldiers in the 
army serving in the Caucasus, 

So far as Rosen was concerned, the act of liberation was 
little else than a mockery. How could a poor wretch who 
crept about on crutches act as a soldier? He did not, how-: 
ever, lose the chance of gaining his freedom, and forthwith 
set out by slow stages with his family—he reclining on 
peculiarly shaped pillows—to accomplish afresh journey of 
more than two thousand miles to the vicinity of the Black 
Sea. Passing through Tiflis, where things began to assume 
an Oriental aspect, the wretched exiles at length arrived at 
their destination, Biely Klutsh. Here the Baron was incor- 
porated in a Mingrelian Jager regiment, but meanwhile 
| Classed as an invalid, and left to gain strength, if possible, at 
| the invigorating sulphur baths of Pjatigorsk. 

The baths had a beneficial eflect, without, however, curing 
, the lameness, and a benevolent doctor urged the propriety of 
‘applying for a discharge from military engagements. — By 
friendly assistance, the discharge was procured. The order 
for release came in January 1839, and Baron Itosen was- 
allowed to return home and live the life of a private person, 
under police surveillance, after an exile which had extended 
over thirteen years. 

Such is a rapid summary of a narrative which affords an 
instructive insight into the system of judicial exile in Russia. 
Possibly, since 1839, under the mild and intelligent sway of 
the present emperor, the system has undergone some desira- 
ble modifications; at the best, however, it cannot fail to be 
fraught with horrors, of which we in England can entertain 
but an imperfect conception. In conclusion, we should say 
that the author of the narrative says nothing of the plots or 
schemes of the secret societies in which he had been unhap- 
pily involved. All we can guess is, that for indiscreetly aim- 
ing at some sort of political reforms, such as are freely and 
daily discussed in England, he suflered a punishment more 
hideous than the penal servitude which we assign to the most 
degraded malefactors.— Chambers's, 








a 
| ACTION AND REST OF THE BRAIN. 


| The brain, the organ of the highest manifestations of life, 
performs its action like the spinal cord, and an elaborate 
net-work of blood-vessels distributes the nutritive fluid 
throughout all its parts. Yet, the mass of the brain does not 
keep its functional activity constantly at work. The whole 
organism rests after the day’s labor; the brain, when not 
waking, preserves — its life of nutrition; therefore, the 
religiong of ancient Greece, not without reason, regarded 
Sleep as the brother of Death. The quantity of blood trans- 
fused into the organ during these two conditions, so different, 
of sleep and wakefulness, is not the same. Dr. Pierquin had 
the opportunity of making observations upon a woman in 
whom disease had destroyed a large part of the bones of the 
skull, and deprived the brain of its membranous covering ; 
the nerve-mass, quite exposed, shone with that brilliant lus- 
tre observed in all living tissue. While at rest in sleep, the 
substance of the brain was pink, almost pale; it was de- 
pressed, not protruding beyond its bony case. At once, 
when all the organs were quiet, the patient uttered a few 
words in a low voice; she was dreaming, and in a few 
seconds the appearance of the brain completely changed ; 
the nerve-mass was lifted, and prominent externally; the 
blood-vessels, grown turgid, were doubled in size; the 
whitish tinge no longer prevails; the eye sees an intensely 
red surface. The tide of blood increases or lessens in its 
flow, according to the vividness of the dream. When the 
whole organism returns to quiet, the lively colors of the in- 
fused blood fade away by degrees, and the former paleness of 
the organ is observed again. The succession of these pheno- 
mena permitted the conclusion that increasing action of the 
cerebral cells attracts a considerable quantity of blood to 
them.—Popular Science Monthly. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, 
-and Saturday Matinee, “ Uncle Sam.” 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Dion Boucicault, in “Daddy O'Dowd.” 








WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in “ David Garrick.” 


NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, “New Year's 
Eve.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinees, Mr. G. L. Fox, in “ Humpty 
Dumpty.” 

UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, ‘* Cousin Jack.” 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
urday Matinee, ‘‘ Leo and Lotus. 


WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 









































SPECIAL NOTICES. 
>ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Mr. A. S. Irvine, 35 King Street, Toronto, is Sole Agent for THE 
ALBIon in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and is duly authorized 
to undertake contracts and to sign receipts for this office. 








As the ALBIon in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 
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A GIGANTIC FRAUD. 


The forgeries committed recently on the Bank of England 
show an amount of skill, patience, and address almost unex- 
ampled in criminal statistics. For years past its immense and 
complex business has been conducted with such prudence 
and safety that the saying “as safe as the Bank of England” 
had become proverbial, but as even the strongest fortress has 
a weak spot, the great financial institution of England has 
fallen a prey to a conspiracy, thyough a fault in its defences. 
The Times states that the object was to get forged bills dis- 
counted. Now, the Bank of England exercises very great 
caution in admitting new customers to the privilege of ob- 
taining discount. Any person who desires to open a “ dis- 
count account,” must be introduced by one of the directors, 
and, consequently, very careful inquiries are made into his 
respectability and solvency. It is highly improbable that the 
confederate of a gang of forgers would be able to produce 
sufficiently satisfactory recommendations to induce the bank 
to grant him discount accommodation. But the bank has a 
branch in Burlington Gardens which does an entirely diffe- 
rent kind of business from the parent establishment in the 
city. Itis intended for the convenience of gentlemen and 
ladies and West-end tiadesmen who might find it inconve- 
nient to journey to the city in order to transact their occa- 
sional business. It is not, therefore, ordinarily concerned with 
the large bill transactions of city commerce,and in conse quence 
is less bound by strict regulations in dealing with any business 
of that nature which might accidentally be brought to it 
The person, accordingly, who is now being sought by the 
police, commenced by opening a deposit account of the or- 
dinary character with the Western branch of the bank. For 
this purpose he would need only an introduction by some 
customer, and the only evidence of solvency the bank would 
require of him would be the deposit of a sufficient cash bal- 
ance. This was, of course, forthcoming, and constituted 
part of the capital with which the scheme was carried on. 
Of course, all the money thus invested would, it was expect- 
ed, ultimately be recovered; but the gang must have been 
well supplied with funds in order to afford to keep a large 
sum of money investe.Jl, as it were, in the speculation. The 
manager of the plot was in no hurry, and took care to gain # 
gocd footing before he ventured on his ultimate enterprise. 
He behaved for some time just like an ordinary customer, 
of good resources, Ife drew upon his balance and renewed 
it, but kept it always at a good figure. After a while he 
deposited some bills. They were good and genuine bills. 
Still he was careful not to be hasty, and he continued his 
transactions with the bank until he had acquired the reputa- 
tion of a person engaged in legitimate commerce and thor- 
oughly trustworthy. At length the moment came for the 
presentation of forged bills. They were discounted with- 
out hesitation, and the authors of the fraud had, to all appear- 
ance, succeeded in safely pocketing about £100,000. Some of the 
money, it appears, was invested in United States bonds, so 
that to the last they might avoid the appearance of doing any- 
thing unusual. They are said to be Americans, and what 
more natural than that they should desire bonds of their own 
country ? 





ingenuity and patience. But the bills themselves must have 
required the greatest amount of labor. In the first place, 
many of the large firms upon whom the bills purported to be 
drawn are in the habit of using a peculiar kind of paper, 
with certain water-marks and printed matter. All this would 
have to be imitated, and, as the bills were drawn on more 
than one firm, there must have been several such imitations. 
There remained the drawing of the bills and the affixing the 
signatures, and each bill must have required a series of feats 
in successful forging. Some bills were backed by several 
acceptors, so that there might easily be as many as half-a- 
dozen signatures on a single bill. Yet the bills were so per- 
fect that not one of them was questioned on the ground of 
the acceptances not appearing genuine. The plot had, to all 
appearance, a success which its consummate skill and 
patience deserved. The money was obtained. The bills 
were drawn at three montks’ date; no further inquiry was 
likely to be made about them until they fell due, and the 
forgers would have ample time for placing themselves far 
beyond all risk of capture. But it is rarely that these con- 
spiracies are not marred by some utterly gratuitous oversight, 
and the execution of this scheme was marred by the inevita- 
ble flaw. The men who had exerted a skill, foresight, and 
perseverance sufficient to insure the unhesitating acceptance 
of forged bills could not escape one trivial blunder, which re- 
vealed the whole plot. They presented two bills in which 
the date of acceptance had been omitted. The whole calen- 
dar was at their disposal ; they knew perfectly well that a 
single slip in the usual formalities would be fatal, and yet 
they fell into the folly of marring their whole scheme for 
lack of a date. Inquiry was of course made of the firm whose 
acceptance was thus undated; it was discovered that the bill 
was not genuine, and the whole series were then found to be 
forgeries. 

The second act of this drama takes place in New York. 
By dispatches received from London, the reputed forger had 
taken passage from Havre to this port, and police agents 
were appointed to watch the arrival of the steamer Thuringia 
to effect his arrest. This was done without difficulty, and in 
McDonald’s possession were found £2,000 in English gold, a 
quantity of diamonds and numerous other valuables, but no 
trace was found to the missing bonds. The prisoner is an 
American by birth, of about thirty-two years of age, of gentle- 
manly appearance. He asserts that the whole afluir is a gross 
mistake. The case will be examined before a United States 
Commissioner, and he will be held to await the arrival of the 
papers for his extradition under the treaty. So the conclud- 
ing phase of the drama will probably be enacted in the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court, and if he should be proved guilty, but 
little mercy can he expect from the outraged old lady of 
Threadneedle street. 

The charm has thus been broken, and the Bank of England 
will have to show in its report a heavy loss on these transac- 
tions. The failure of Bowles Brothers, the disclosures re- 
specting the Emma mine, the repudiation of some Southern 
State Bonds, the emission in Paris of the Memphis and El 
Pasco fraudulent securies, and these successful forgeries, all 
tend to cause mistrust in regard to American financial mea- 
sures which time alone can remove. Forged railway bonds 
and the skilful operations of sneak thieves are as yet unknown 
on the other side of the Atlantic, but there is no doubt but 
that they will also find their way into England’s criminal 
records, unless more prudence is shown in the way of 
financial exchanges than hitherto has been tie case. 





THE USURY LAWS. 

The abnormal condition of the money market in this city 
for the past six months should receive immediate attention 
from the State Legislature, for, unless some inquiry is made 
into the subject, the stringency that so paralyses commerce 
and industry may assume a chronic phase most prejudicial to 
the interests of the country. It is a well known fact that 
the standard of interest is measured here more by the influ- 
ence of the stock market than by the demands of commerce 
and industry. Financial affairs in Wall Street have received 
since the commencement of the war such an immense 
impetus, and speculation is of so gigantic a nature, that the 
currency appears sometimes quite inadequate to the demand, 
and we thus see that, notwithstanding the interest is fixed 
by law at seven per cent. as a maximum, much higher rates 
are exacted, reaching, as they often do, from twenty to forty, 
and, in exceptional instances, even to ninety per cent. per 
annum. In these transactions there is naturally a certain 
risk of detection and punishment, so that the more eminent 
and conservative firms and banks seldom lend their cash 
balances at more than the legal rate, while others, to evade 
the penalty, make their transactions through an intermediary, 
who assumes the risk for a share of the profits. The Usury 
Laws have long since been repealed among the most enlight- 
ened nations, as they have been found useless to 
correct the abuses they were intended to reform. 
Thus, in England, the rate of interest is left to 
be settled between the borrower and lender, ex- 
cept in some outrageous cases, which are referred 
to the courts of law, and yet we seldom see money quoted 
there at extreme rates unless under great commercial depres- 
sion, or an excess of speculation. It should therefore 
become a matter of inquiry why the immense transactions on 
the London Stock Exchange so seldom influence the money 
market, while in New York it appears easy for an unscrupu- 
lous clique to render the rates so stringent as to derange for 





All these arrangements were masterpieces of} 


a time the monetary affairs of the entire country. We 





maintain that it is owing to the Usury Laws which lead to 
falsified transactions that affect the morality of all con- 
cerned. 

The absurdity of the law is apparent, for many good 
investments can be made in New York that bring a much 
higher rate of interest than that accorded by statute. Even 
the United States Government paid more than seven per 
cent. interest on its securities during the Civil 
War and many of the States where Usury Laws 
exist, borrow money on exorbitant terms, although the 
quotation is not nominally exceeded. The oppo- 
sition comes chiefly from those who have heavy mortgages 
on their lands and tenements which they fear, were the law 
repealed, to be obliged to renew on less favorable terms. 
We feel convinced that this argument is fallacious, and that 
if money were left free to the laws of supply and demand the 
rate would be l»wer and more uniform than is now the 
case. The law, it is well known, is now shamelessly evaded 
on every side, and its repeal, with a mere proviso fixing the 
rate of interest in the absence of any special contract, would 
speedily effect a change in the monetary affairs of this great 
financial centre. 





CURRENT -NOTES. 


The Goloss of the St. Petersburg publishes an article from 
which it would seem that the late negotiations between the 
English Government and Russia have not led to such a 
satisfactory result as is generally supposed. “ So long ago as 
the year 1840,” it says, “ England, being utterly ignorant of 
the state of affairs in Central Asia, and fearing that the 
proximity of Russia might lead to the loss of the British 
possessions in India, determined on crossing the Indus in 
order to stop us at the Hindoo-Koosh, where we never 
intended to go. It was in pursuance of the same policy that 
England concluded a treaty in 1857 with the Amcer of Cabul, 
by virtue of which she bound herself to pay him £120,000 a 
year, and he engaged ia return to have an army of 18,000 men 
ready to march against Russia. But even this did not seem 
enough to make England feel safe ; for she began in 1859 to 
address Russia, who had never threatened her, about the 
necessity of establishing a neutral zone, and strove as much 
as possible to obtain Russia’s consent to such an arrangement 
This zone, according to the view of the English Cabinet, was 
to include not only Afghanistan, but also Bactriana—that is, 
all the territories watered by the affluents of the Oxus. But 
if England will not allow her Indian subjects to be aroused 
by the approach of Russia, Russia has just as much right to 
demand that the influence of England shall be entirely absent 
among the populations of Turkestan. Rassia will, therefore, 
never accept the theory of an‘ Upper Oxus State,’ as it has 
hitherto been enunciated by England.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that Herr Vambery, in his 
last important contribution to the Allgemeine Zeitung, enters 
exhaustively into the subject of England’s relations with 
Afghanistan, and those of the latter country with the terri- 
tories lying between it and the Central Asian Khanates. 
After examining the general position of the present ruler at 
Cabul towards his feudatories, he shows that the only real 
sign of sovereignty which Shere Ali has over Badakshan and 
Wakshan is the receipt of a small hereditary tribute. The 
writer, who expresses a wish to preserve peace, while show- 
ing a strong leaning to England as against Russia, proceeds 
to offer in detail his advice in the present crisis, with very 
fully argued reasons for giving it. The project of occupying 
Afghanistan ourselves, and, in fact, making it a part of our 
empire, he condemns absolutely. It would convert a for- 
midable barrier now between us and Russia into a disaffected 
and outlying province, ready to welcome intrigue against us. 
It can only be adjudged “ a most unsound idea,” he declares, 
in view of England’s interests. Yet our present quiescent 
policy by no means satisfies him, and he urges the following 
points as necessary to our security and to the happiness of 
Central Asia, now so miserably governed :—1. The free inter- 
course with and access to Cabul, now refused, must be insist- 
ed on, as the necessary accompaniment of our long-standing 
and now openly avowed protection of the ruler uf Afghan- 
istan, whose restrictions are altogether out of date. 2. The 
boundaries of Afghanistan to the north and north-west must 
be definitely laid down, and no alteration permitted under 
any pretext. 3. Russia’s boundaries in this direction should 
also be strictly defined, and her earth-hunger turned into the 
work of civilizing what she bas. But in the interests of 
humanity this should include Khiva, which must at some 
time be hers. It would be wise rather to encourage her to 
finish her process of acquisition at once, and settle into her 
full dominions, thus diminishing the chances of future com- 
plications. 4. Persia must be strengthened at all costs, and 
her northern frontier especially well laid out and protected. 
This should extend as far as the Attrek, and it is necessary, 
in order to carry out this purpose, to thoroughly break the 
power of the robber Turcoman hordes which infest this dis- 
trict, and put a stop to their slave-making and slave-dealing 
propensities. Russia once lodged in Khiva and Bokhara will 
aid largely in this; for the Asian slave trade exists only by 
its markets, and will be broken up at once when these are in 
civilized keeping and the purchases forbidden. These four 
demands of Herr Vambery’s make a large programme, but 
they would, he declares, if complied with, make a peaceful 
and lasting settlement of the whole Cen‘ral Asian question ; 
and, coming from such an authority, they are worth full con- 
sideration, 
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The laxity which prevails among European uations in the 


de l’Arabie :’—“ Je crois avoir observe que les Mahometans 


religious corporations, and the Minister of Education was 


matter of making really efficient extradition treaties appears aftectent de prendre un turban de grosseur excessive quand |asked by one of the members whether it was true that a 


to render the career of a swindler in the East one of gut 
simplicity and comfort. This, at least, we gather from a) 


paragraph in the Singapore Daily Times, in which are related | 


the proceedings of a Russian Jew who lately honored that 
colony witha visit. This gentlemaa, it seems, was entrusted 
as their agent, by a firm in the Philippines, with jewellery to 
the amount of $40,000. The value of this consignment prov- 
ing too much for his honesty, he, instead of following the 
route laid down by his employers, changed his course and 
landed peacefully at Singapore, with the intention plainly of 
enjoying himself on the 800 sovereigns he had in his posses- 
sion and with the proceeds to be derived from the jewellery 
which yet remained unsold. A slight contretemps, arising 
from the ignorance of the local constables, which occurred on 
his first landing at Singapore, and which was set right owing 
to the promptness of the Colonial Office, in apparently a niuch 
shorter time than it took to rescue Dr. Hessel from the hands 
of the London police, interfered for a few days with the 
fulfilment of 'his dreams. On information received by tele- 
graph from Manila, Inspector Barnum met the wanderer on 
his arrival at Singapore, and proceeded to arrest and incarce- 
rate him on the charge of absconding with the property of 
his employer. Shortly after his ‘arrest a telegram was 
received from the Colonial Secretary’s office ordering his in- 
stant release on the ground that the arrest wasillegal. “ We 
presume,” adds the Singapore Daily Times, “ because there is 
no treaty for the extradition of criminals in existence be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Spain.” Affairs having 
taken this happy turn, the rescued captive fixed his residence 
at two of the principal hotels in succession, and dazzled the 
colonists with the brilliancy of the jewellery which bedecked 
his person. Some uncertainty seems to exist as to his suse- 
quent movements, but the impression prevails that he left the 
colony by the last homeward bound Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer, and it is possible, therefore, that other hotel-keepers 
besides those of Singapore may profit by his successful enter- 
prise. 

The London Economist, in noticing the effect of the high 
price of coal upon the railway companies’ profits during the 
last half year, expresses the opinion that asudden fall in coal 
will soon occur. “ Every coal owner in the kingdom at this 
moment,” it says, “is extending his output as much as pos- 
sible.” In point of fact, we hear on all sides of new pits and 
new workings to be opened, and of more and more laborers 
pressing for employment in the pits. “ As the high price at 
the same time is notoriously restricting the consumption,it cap 
only be a question of months when the supply will once more 
overtake the demand, and coal will sink from its monopoly 
price to a level with the cost of production.” It is impossi- 
ble to exaggerate the suffering—not to mention the loss and 
inconvenience, which, though great, have been bearable—in- 
flicted by the sudden and great advance in coal in England. 
We hope the prediction of the Heonomist may be realised. 


It is stated that the committee appointed by the Swedish 
Diet to consider the question of the coronation of King 
Oscar has made its report. It will be remembered that when 
a motion for a grant to defray the expenses of the ceremony 
was made a short time ago, there was a strong expression of 
unwillingness to sanction any expenditure of public money 
for such an object, and by a very narrow majority the ques- 
tion was referred to a committee for consideration, as an 
alternative to an absolute rejection of the motion. The mem- 
bers of the Second Chamber, to whom the question was 
referred, instead of ignoring the proposal, adopt the more 
dignified and conciliatory course of issuing a detailed and 
explanatory report. The matter is now virtually left to the 
discretion of the King himself. The committee report that 
the Constitution prescribes nothing expressly with regard to 
the coronation of the monarch, and that the ties connecting 
the King and his people are not, in their opinion, strengthened 
by the celebration of a ceremony so strongly condemned by 


M. Hedin and his supporters. Though thus indorsing to a’ 


limited extent the expressed opinion of the majority in the 
Diet, the committee recommend that the King himself shall 
decide whether the ceremony shall take place or not, and 
they add a further recommendation that in case he should 
decide to do as his predecessors have done, simplicity and 
economy should be marked features of the coronation. 


The turban in Turkey seems likely to become extinct 
before long, like the kilt in the highlands of Scotland. The 
agents of the municipality at Constantinople have, says the 
Levant Herald, recently been wasting the superfluous energy 
which might have been devoted to remedying the deplorable 
condition of the streets by concentrating it upon such a 
frivolous trifle as the exclusion of Turks wearing turbans 
from the French theatre and other places of public amuse- 
mentin Pera. The fezzed Ottoman may go in and see the 
“Voyage en Chine” or the “ Fille du Regiment,” but the 
Osmanti wearing a turban—the graceful old Turkish head- 
dress which is fast disappearing—may not cross the threshold. 
The turban (saryk) is in no way a religious emblem with 
Mussulmans ; and what renders its exclusion from the French 
theatre in Pera more unmeaning and capricious is that tur- 
baned Turks are admitted without any demur to the Gnedik 
Pasha Theatre in Stamboul. On the other hand, perhaps it 
may be thought that there is something incongruous in the 
appearance among a theatrical audience of the wearer of a 
turban which formerly was considered as the distinguishing 
mark of a man of learning and of one who took no delight 
in frivolous pursuits. Niebuhr remarks in his “ Description 


ils veulent passer pour des savans du premier ordze.” 

The contest between Church and State in Switzerland 
shows no signs of abatement. The Swiss Times says that 
Monsignor Lachat, the deposed Bishop of Basle, and the 
Cantonal Government show themselves equally determined 
to maintain their respective positions. The Bishop having 
forwarded his Lent Pastoral to the authorities in ordinary 
course, they promptly issued instructions to the cures not to 
read the document in their several parishes, and at the same 
time invited the deacon of the district to draw up a pastoral 
to be read in place of it. Monsignor Mermillod was waited 
upon at Ferney by representatives of all the Catholic com- 
munes in the Canton of Geneva to present him with addresses. 
Monsignor Mermillod went to the College of Ferney to 
receive the addresses, and a great manifestation took place 
there. The court of the college was filled by a crowc 
estimated at three thousand. All the windows looking 
upon the court were full of spectators. A temporary plat- 
form was erected for the Bishop and the attendant priests. 
The ‘addresses were presented, and three speeches made 
accompanying them. The Bishop said that no Genevese 
had been expelled from the country since 1815, and that, 
although he himself had been sent from his native land, 
yet he would live in the hearts of all Catholics. The Bishop's 
speech was continually interrupted by cheers and other signs 
of approval. 

The Popular Science Monthiy remarks that the “ singing 
flame,” which at first view might seem to be merely acurious 
phenomenon, is found to be, in fact, a discovery of very high 
importance for science and the useful arts. One of the latest 
applications of this principle is that made by Dr. A. K. 
Irvine, of the British Iron and Steel Institute, who makes use 
of the singing flame in the construction of a safety-lamp for 
mines. If an explosive mixture of inflammable gas and air 
be passed through and ignited on the surface of a disk of 
wire gauze too fine to suffer the flame to traverse it, and then, 
surrounded by a chimney, to prevent air from entering, save 
through the gauze, the flame vibrates, and, the vibration 
being communicated to the ascending gases, produces a sound 
varying in pitch and intensity according to the height and 
calibre of the chimney. A lamp constructed on this prin- 
ciple will give timely warning to the miner whenever the 
atmosphere and the fire-damp are coming together in the pro- 
portions requisite for an explosion. 


The motion which was passed the other day in the Hunga- 
rian Parliament to take into consideration the petitions for 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from Hungary shows that the 
attempts of the clerical party to secure a majority in the 
House have failed. The Hungarian bishops held a number 
of conferences some weeks ago with the object of securing 
the support of the Left in organizing an agitation against the 
reforms which the Government proposes to introduce in the 
educational laws and the petitions against the Jesuits; but 
though the Radicals were ready enough to take any oppor- 
tunity of attacking the Government, they positively refused 
to adopt a course which would be in such flagrant opposition 
to their political principles. The motion was accordingly 
proposed by M. Majthenyi, of the Left Centre, and seconded 
by M. Csaky, a member of the Deak party, and it was passed 
by a majority of 132 against 102. A compromise has now 
been effected between the Left Centre and the Deakists, in 
virtue of which the former will take the initiative in all 
politico-religious questions, engaging at the same time not to 
oppose the concessions which the Government proposes to 
make to the Church on the educational question, provided 
that these concessions are accepted as satisfactory by the 
clericals. It has, at the same time, been semi-officially 
announced that if the clericals oppose the educational reforms, 
the Government will support the Radicals in their proposals 
for the abolition of the theological faculty in the University 
of Pesth, the introduction of civil marriages, and the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits. 


A serious attack has been for some time past threatened on 
the plan of the German Government for gradually enlarging 
the fleet of the Empire. The original scheme laid down 
for this in 1867 was to take ten years in execution. It pro- 
vided for two chief dockyards to be formed at Kiel and 
Wilhelmshafen, the one for the Baltic, the other for the 
German Ocean, and for the construction of a grand fleet of 
ironclads, to consist of sixteen line-of-battle or first-class 
ships, twenty corvettes, eight smaller ships, and twenty 
gunboats. The sudden outbreak of war in 1870 
checked the carrying out of this scheme, which had at 
that time been approved by the Governments which made up 
the North German Bund; and the question now is whether 
the suggestion of certain Liberal writers ought not to be 
adopted, that, insteid of this large plan a merely defensive 
force should be maintained, and the national reliance placed 
chiefly on the army. Indeed, the Weser Zeitung, unusually 
well informed on such matters, has declared the last resolve 
of the Government to be something of this sort, and so 
framed as to be in accordance with the demand of the Liberals 
that money should not be lavishly spent upon a coast line 
which has not, through several wars, been seriously attacked. 
This view, however, is very repugnant to the sentiments of 
the large party who insist on Germany’s duty to be ready at 
all points and for all issues. 


An interesting discussion took place in the Italian Parlia- 
mect lately on the state of the public libraries at Rome. 





Most of these libraries are still under the direction of the 


number of chests full of valuable books had been confiscated 

by the Government just as they were being sent across the 

frontier into France. The Minister replied that no such 

confiscation had taken place. The Government was not yet 

empowered by law to take possession of the property of the 

religious corporations at Rome, but it had appointed a com- 

mission to take an inventory of the books and other articles 

in the libraries in question. It appears that besides the 

literary treasures in these institutions, there are a great number 
of works of art, both ancient and modern, which, though at 
present under the charge of the religious corporations, are 
the property of Rome, and have always been retained in that 
city under strict regulations. A brief issued in 1802 by Pope 
Pius VII., and an edict of Cardinal Camerlengo of 1820, 
impose heavy penalties on any one who should remove 
ancient works of art from the Pipal States. The edict of 
1820 further orders that within a short period after its pub- 
lication the directors of religious foundations, churches, and 
monasteries shall furnish a correct list of all the art treasures 
in their charge. A “ commission for antiquities” was at the 
same time formed to verify the accuracy of these lists, but 
though all the papers on the subject were lodged in the Papal 
archives, the present Government has searched for them in 
vain. 

According to recent reports, the Russian colonization 
schemes in Turkestan; continue to be prosperous, in spite of 
climatic influences. Statistics collected by Father Schiriaeff, 
a Russian priest, show that between the years 1869 and 1871 
there was a considerable increase in the population of Tasch- 
kent, and that in the region of Syr-Daria, during the same 
period, the number of births was greatly in excess of the 
deaths. Some of the districts, however, were not so fortu- 
nate as others in this respect. In Djisak, for instance, there 
were but 23 births to 106 deaths in 1870. The great disparity 
here shown is accounted for by the wretched condition of 
the fortress of Klioutchef. The experience in Kazalinsk 
was not quite so bad. In that district there were 137 births 
to 162 deaths. The search for statistics has developed one 
fact which is likely to engage the attention of physiologists. 
In the healthy districts the majority of children born are of 
the male sex, while in all the districts having a preponder- 
ance of births over deaths, the majority are of the female 
sex. 


An interesting article in the Revue Britannigue deals at 
some length with the gambling-tables of which Germany has 
just seen the last. Their origin was in the Grand Duchy of 
Nassau, where, at the commencement of the present century, 
two inhabitants of Wiesbaden applied for permission to 
establish roulette and faro tables. This, after some discus- 
sion, was accorded to them upon payment of an annual 
license of eight carolines (about eighty pounds sterling.) 
They were allowed to ply their trade during the summer at 
Rudesheim ; at Eltville and at other small towns on the 
banks of the Rhine during the vintage; they also had the 
right to set up their tables in the streets and market places 
upon all fete days. The game of hazard was, however, pro- 
hibited from being carried on in private houses, except upon 
the occasion of a ball or other such entertainment, when the 
host was entitled to provide his guests with this additional 
attraction. With a paternal regard for the welfare of his 
subjects, the Duke of Nassau forbade them under heavy 
penalties to take part in the play, and this regulation res 
mained in force down to the close of the tables at Wiesbaden 
last month. 


A sensible suggestion is made by the N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. It states that once during an epoch of robbery 
and violence in the British Capital, when the ordinary pen- 
alties had failed to check the audacity of the criminal classes, 
resort was had to the whipping-post, and with such beneficial 
effects that London shortly after enjoyed an exemption from 
crime it had never previously known. A similar reign of 
ruffianism is to be noted in New York to-day. Our prisons 
are full; double sessions of the chief local criminal court are 
held, and the magistrates meet early and late, to dispose of 
the cases on the calendar; but crime nevertieless multiplies , 
and what is bad rapidly expands into what is worse. If 
Bolingbroke’s maxim be true, that history is philosophy 
teaching by example, we shall be most unsophisticated stu- 
dents of history if we cannot turn its lessons to account, and, 
profiting by the example of London, 'try the whipping-post 
on the rascals in this City who now laugh the law and its 
penelties to scorn. 

There seems to be considerable danger that the Japanese 
Government may make the mistake of loving the spirit of 
reform “not wisely, but too well.” The mail just arrived 
brings, 2s usual, a long list of new laws and regulations, some 
of which, it is feared, will interfere so directly with the 
national and rational habits of the people that considerable 
uneasiness has been excited in the minds of both foreigners 
and natives by their enactment. Pre-eminently among these 
is to be noted the order for the abolition of the soft mats 
with which all native houses are floored. To appreciate the 
disturbing nature of this command, it must be remembered 
that these mats serve the purposes of chairs, tables, and beds, 
and that if they be removed the people will have to choose 
between sitting, eating, and sleeping on the bare floor, and 
buying wooden furniture. In addition to which it will 
oblige housebuilders to introduce a new system of measure- 
ment in lieu of the old-established custom of esti 
mating the size of a room by the number of mats it 
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would contain. The women, also, are as little likely to 
listen complacently to the command which bids them 
dispense with the services of professional hairdressers. Fur- 
ther, the immediate advantage which would doubtless 
otherwise accrue by the exchange of the English for the 
native calendar will certsinly be marred by the hasty way in 
which the innovation is to be enforced. The new year is the 
time st which it is customary for native merchants to pay off 
all outstanding claims, and it is possible that some who 
might have been well able to meet the demands of their 
creditors on the 9th of February (the Japanese New Year’s 
Day), would be in difficulties when called upon to do the 
same on the Ist of January. 
—_———_>—_—_. 


THE PLAYERS. 


** Let them be well used ; for they are the abstract, and brief cnronicles 
of the time.’’—Hamiet. 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.— DADDY O’DOWD.” 

This last emanation of Mr. Boucicault’s adaptive genius 
bears all the marks of cleverness and thorough experience 
which usually distinguish his productions. It differs from 
most of his works, in its origin not being distinctly traceable 
to any single work. Hence it is fair enough to assume that 
the basis of the play is original, unreasonable as such an 
assumption may appear to those acquainted with Mr. 
Boucicault’s literary histcry, and familiar with the expe- 
dients to which he has been wont to resort in the course 
of his career as a draniatic author. The play, neverthe- 
less, bears about it a fine aroma of the past, is full of 
reminiscences of other days. Of course it is not to be 
supposed, that a man of Mr. Boucicault’s wide knowledge 
and excellent memory would forego the manifest advantages 
of his long experience, or would tax his inventiveness beyond 
proper limits; inventiveness is too expensive a quality to be 
wantonly squandered, especially when its place can be so 
readily and satisfactorily supplied. And so in “ Daddy 
O'Dowd” the playgoer is frequently reminded of many a 
familiar scene and character. The mock introductions at the 
close of the first act call to mind the episode in “ Masks and 
Faces,” where “ Mabel Vane” comes unexpectedly to town 
and finds her wayward lord surrounded by his gay associ- 
ates ; a leading incident in the play is very suggestive of the 
“ Lady of Lyons,” a fact to which the author, with admirable 
coolness, calls attention in a speech of one of the characters. 
“ Daddy O'Dowd” himself brings back our dear old friend 
“ Sampson Burr,” and “ Leake” and “ Chalker”’ are but our 
ancient familiars, the comic villains of half a dozen domestic 
and melo-dramas. But it is needless to multiply instances 


which will occur to every careful observer who witnesses the 
play. The underplot of this conglomerate drama is weak 


AFTER THE WAR. 

BS C. e. 
They took him at that pleasant time 

When Summer falleth, and the corn, 
And now the places where he stood 

Peer dimly through the misty morn ; 
The hillock where the roses blow 
Hath never roses now to show. 


The pathway to the distant town, 
As ever, windeth low and high ; 

And yet methinks it wears a look 
It wore not in the days gone by: 

Maybe it is I wait to catch 

No footstep, and no lifted latch. 


Beside the window in the gloam 

I stand as I have stood before; 
I cannot sew, the light is done, 

Nor is there need to ope the door ; 
For he that used to come, they say, 
Has travelled on another way. 


Did ever season fall so glad 
As that, before our corn was stored 
(And now himself is reaped, and set 
Safe in the garner of the Lord) ? 
God knows how fair a face can show 
Flush’d in the golden evening’s glow. 


I mind the day the news was told, 
And how the village told the tale,— 
Our manhood with a lusty shout, 
Our women with a silence pale ; 
How one by one they wended down 
That pathway to the distant town. 


For me, I had none closely near, 
To send forth pes | there to die ; 
Only this playmate, and you know 
We were no lovers, he and I; 
And yet methinks I too was pale 
At telling of yon woeful tale. 


I mind the last long look he gave 
Just as he turned him from the door, 
My hand was throbbing from his touch— 
Poor hand that throbbeth never more ! 
Look in my eyes—this cheek is dry, 
We were but friends to say good-bye. 


Now the night cometh—I shall sleep ; 
And he too sleepeth far away ; 

My dreams may picture me a face 
‘Turned patient up to wait the day ; 
Sleep sweet upon the blood-stain’d sod, 

Dear playmate, that is gone to God! 


———__>——_— 








FRASER-TYTLER. 


ON SOME CLERICAL IMPOSTORS. 


A case even more ludicrous than that of the “ Rev. Edward 
Norman Carew” (published recently in the ALBIon) occurred 





even to flimsiness, but the main plot is well handled, and | i? @ midland county, in the autumn of 1855. 


presents many capitally devised situations, of powerful 


effectiveness. The lesson of the play is of dubious character 


and might be somewhat difficult to define accurately, were | Lion Hotel, Winborough—* my name is 


“ Are there any letters for me—letters from Carlisle ?” said 
a young man of good address, and in clerical attire, as he 
>| walked one Friday evening into the bar-parlor of the Red 
arton—the Rev. 


I inclined to regard its moral aspect agriously—which, how- | Dr. Garton—and have my servant and carriage arrived ?” 


ever, [am not. Suffice it to say, that the action is spirited 


The trick of asking for a carriage is a sufficiently stale one, 


n peepee >| but Dr. Garton was very much put out nevertheless on find- 
and, for the most part, well sustained, the incidents clever 


ing neither carriage, servant, nor letters awaited him. How- 


and interesting, and that one or two effective types of | ever he ordered a private room and the best dinner the house 


character are presented with a corsiderable degree of ability 
So much for the play; the acting remains to be considered 


afforded, which was served to him with some misgivings on 
the part of the landlady, as the somewhat imperious stranger 


had no luggage but a very small travelling-bag. 
In the character of the brave and honorable old Irishman 


In the evening he sent fora tailor, whom he wanted to 


Mr. Boucicault has won a very substantial and well deserved | make him a new suit of clothes and a silk gown in the course 
success. His performance abounds with beauties, and gives of the next day, ‘as he had to officiate in Winborough 

s . Church on Sunday.” The country tailor of course protested 
evidence of remarkable dramatic power. At some points 


there isa lack of spontaniety—the actor’s voice and features 


his inability to make a 


gown, to which necessity Dr. Garton 
was obliged to bow ; anc 


feared that, in the course of buta 


not always responding freely and fully to the emotional | single day, he could seareely furnish a single suit of clothes. 
exigencies of the part; but this is seldom to be observed, and Ha} eration nd ee he mene Mime aman short; the 
is almost atoned for by the perfection of art wich invests the P : . 


entire performance, giving it symmetrical form and exquisite 


On Sunday, Dr. Garton attended Winborough Church, 
and waited after the service, admiring the monuments, till 


finish. A finer study of Irish character, more deeply im-|he — the —_ —_ got ~. — > — which 
bued with the national spirit, has seldom been seen upon our | suited In an Invitation to lunch, anc to preach in the even- 
metropolitan stage. The personation is wholly free from ing. This was of course what he wanted. He was, however, 


extravagance, and reflects great credit upon the force and 


delicacy of the actor's dramatic instinct. 


obliged to excuse himself from preaching, owing to the un- 
happy blunder of his servant in not arriving with his lug- 


Mr. Bouci-| gage, which contained his sermons; but he would be most 


cault is well supported by the several actors and actresses happy to read prayers if his new friend would avail himself 
: a . . of the services of a deacon. 
who take part in the representation. Miss Wells is always 


acceptable in such characters as “ Bridget O'Dowd,” and 


He accordingly read prayers, omitting the Absolution, and 
obtained unquestioned credit in consequence at the Red 


plays the kind hearted old woman with excellent effect. | Lion for two or three days longer. 


Mr. Shiel Barry is careful and satisfactory as “ Leake,” the 


grasping money-lender ; and his shabby attendant, “Chalker,” 


But sundry unclerical proceedings, at first by degrees and 
afterwards far more rapidly, especially a liking for large 


: - quantities of the best wines and spirits at any hour of the 
is embodied by Mr. Sol Smith with the thoroughness and 


day, excited the suspicions of the landlady, and these little 





fidelity which always characterise this actor’s personation of | traits of character were not long in reaching the ears of the 
even the most trifling parts. Mr. Becks—appearing again in | Vi", Who acon | dropped his new acquaintance, with deep 


: page . | regret that he had 
a character quite unadapted to his abilities—plays “Captain g 
Forester” with much quiet dignity and grace. Possibly he | in no be 
would improve the eflect of the personation, by making the | five hundr 


anything to do with him. The landlady 
too demanded immediate settlement of her account, and was 

mollified by a request for change of a cheque of 
ed pounds, which he offered to produce. This offer 


Captain appear a trifle older—just a dash of grey in the hair being rejected, he tried to make a bolt of it, but was im- 


and beard. I have unwittingly deferred mention of Mr. 
Wheelock’s “ Percy Walsingham ;” it is the most noteworthy 


mediately collared by a stout ostler, who held him tight till 
his “ missis” had settled what should be done with him. 
While missis was settling this point, the ostler and his helpers 


feature of the representation, after the performance of Mr. — . = vy 2 en Ay — pac ad sees 

- , : - | aD ating him to plenty of cold water; and as mis' 
Boucicault. Mr. W heelock is seen to the best advantage in) ion for letting him go, they got up a little “ rough music” 
modern characters, and in this he escapes from much of the 


restraint which commonly hampers him, aud acts with ease 


in his honor, and escorted him out of the town to the sweet 
strains of a very efficient band extemporised for the occasion, 


and freedom. Miss Mary Young personates “ Kitty O'Dowd” | in which noise made up for the want of either melody or 
with much tenderness and feeling; she has done nothing nagmnene. 


better this season. Miss Pateman, Miss Ellen Morant, Mr. 


Pateman, and several other members of the company appear 


Will it be credited that he forthwith tried the same trick, 
but in a slightly ditterent form, in the town of Westhamp- 
, | ton, only nine miles distant? Having with his usual plausi- 


but their efforts scarcely merit particular consideration. The any} — himself at the Saracen’s Head, he flew at 
play is well presented, and has many of the elements of | ¥¢t Disher game. 


popularity. It will doubtless prove a decided success. 


ROVER. 


Before, he had ordered a tailor to make him a gown; now, 
he presented his compliments in a polite note to the senior 
jcurate, and requested as a fayor “ the loan of his bands and 





surplice as a pattern.” Mr. Linton, the curate in question, 
was & man with a keen sense of the humorous, and scented 
in the request a joke rather than an attempt at imposture, in 
the first instance. He at once called, and the following con- 
versation ensued :— 

“The Reverend Dr. Garton ?” 

“That is my name, sir.” 


“T should be very happy to lend you a surplice and a pair 
of bands, as you request, but I can’t imagine what you can 
want with them.” 

“Why, I’ve no doubt, sir, that yours are made on a good 
pattern, from which the Westhampton seamstresses would 
make what I should like for myself.” 

“About as good, I suppose, here as anywhere else ; but 
most clergymen send for such things as they want, of that 
kind, to their Oxford or Cambridge tailor. And hardly any 
clergyman need provide himself with a surplice, as every 
parish is bound to provide one.” 

“ Oh, indeed! I didn’t know that.” 
“Didn't you? Then may I ask how long you've been a 
clergyman ?” 

“ Oh, [ve only quite recently been ordained deacon.” 

“Oh, indeed! And you're a doctor. That’s a combina- 
tion that is possible, but unusual, especially in so young a 
man. Of course, you're not a Doctor of Divinity ?” 

“No, of Civil Law.” 

“ Well, you look very young for that.” 

“ Yes, I obtained the degree by great interest.” 

“May I ask at what university and college ?” 

“ Yes, at Pembroke College, Oxford.” 

Mr. Linton was now firmly convinced that his friend was. 
an impostor, and of no very high order, but on the contrary 
a most contemptible bungler. But he thought he would hear 
a little more. So premising that the degree must have in- 
volved a very recent visit to Oxford, he asked a question as 
to who were the tutors of Pembroke, and how the college 
stood in the university. The college, it seems, stood pretty 
fairly generally, but it was not what it was once. Ita 
peared, too, that there was a most sad dearth of tutors, there 
being just then only fourteen left in poor little Pembroke, the 
others having been “drawn away” by the new “ opposition 
college” close by, which he informed Mr. Linton was called 
“Caius College” (he pronounced it Caius, not according to 
the customary Cambridge pronunciation of the name) and 
situated in Caius Street. [At the time of this occurrence 
(1855) there were three tutors at Pembroke (the usual provi- 
sion in the smaller coleges), and but seven at Christ Church !] 
Mr. Linton was very sorry to hear of these circumstances, so 
disastrous to Pembroke. He had not, however, heard of the 
establishment of the opposition college that Dr. Garton had 
spoken of, and could scarcely bring himself to believe such 
an event had occurred, and somewhat abruptly begged to 
wish Dr. Garton good morning. Calling in the bar-parlor on 
his way out, to warn the landlord, he found that the doctor 
had arrived at the hotel the evening before, and that very 
morning had asked if he might be allowed to administer the 
Communion to the family, on the plea that when he wes 
ordained (Deacon) he had taken a vow that he would admini- 
ster it once a week! This naturally excited suspicion, which 
was only temporarily suspended by his inquiry who were the 
clergy of the town, and the authoritative air with which, on 
ascertaining that Mr. Linton was the senior curate, he ordered 
the note he then wrote to be taken to him immediately. £o 
Mr. Linton informed them that their guest was a most sorry 
impostor, and advised them to get rid of him with the least 

sible delay, which hint, it is scarcely necessary to say, the 
fandlord availed himself of that minute. Nota great while 
afterwards the “ Rev. Dr. Garton” was detected in the at- 
tempt to perpetrate a similar bungling fraud in the adjoining 
county of Bedford, and found his way into Bedford Gaol, not 
like John Bunyan “ for conscience’ sake,” but for the sake of 
the want of conscience. 
So far my instances of impostors have been only marked 
by the reverse of success. The two remaining ones are cases 
in which success was the temporary result, followed, in the 
first by disgrace, in the second by a far sadder issue. 
In the first of the two cases, a young man of gentlemanly 
appearance and superior education contrived to get himself 
actually licensed to the curacy of a country parish in a mid- 
land county, in which the vicar, though resident, and in good 
general health, was incapacitated by complete failure of voice 
from taking any part whatever in the services of his own 
church. How he accomplished this end without producing 
letters of orders, it is impossible tosay. It is certain that this 
and other cases which occurred at the time (about 1857) have 
brought about greater vigilance to prevent imposture. It is 
equally certain, however, that from the want of due caution 
impostures have been for a time successful, which a little 
care might have prevented altogether. In the case I am now 
mentioning, the impostor became known tu his vicar and 
parishioners as the “ Rev. James Ellison,” a name which, if it 
was not his own, was at once respectable and sufficiently un- 
obtrusive not to provoke awkward questions. He remained 
in this curacy two years and a half, during which time, from 
the incapacity of the vicar, he married, among other couples, 
a bride who was a near relative of his vicar, to a bridegroom 
of a family no less distinguished. It was not long after this 
occurrence that his own utter folly (it is useless to add, and 
dishonesty, in relating a story of deliberate imposture) 
brought aout his detection, and a consequent Act of Parlia- 
ment to legalise the marriages that he had performed. He 
was dining: ¢ete-a-tete with an old bachelor clergyman, the 
rector of an adjoining parish, who had rather taken a liking 
to him, when, his host being called out of the room, he took 
the opportunity to begin opening drawers and cupboards, and 
was not long before he lighted on a thin packet in a paper 
cover, inscribed “ Letters of Orders.” He had winced more 
than once when such things had been mentioned in conver- 
sation, as he reflected that if such documents were demanded 
of him he could not produce them, and unsuspected he car- 
ried them off. Arrived at his lodgings he must have taken 
knife and pen and altered name and date; and not long after 
was foulhardy enough to produce them, wnasked, to a neigh- 
boring clergyman, who immediately saw that there was 
something wrong. The parchment was yellow with age, the 
signature was that of a bishop whose very name had been all 
but forgotten, so long had he been dead, and the seal of 
course equally clear evidence of a similar incongruity. Con- 
vinced at a glance that Mr. Ellson was an impostor, he most 
properly secured the letters of orders in his pocket, charged 
the now trembling impostor with the fraud, and insisted on 
being informed how he became possessed of such documents. 
Mr. Ellson saw that “ his game was up,” and in abject terms 
begged for mercy. But mercy was just what he had not 
shown to society, and was not to be extended to so flagrant 
an offender; although I believe all the neighborhood was 
lad when it transpired that, naturally dreading the result of 





e threatened proceedings, he had quietly disappeared dur- 
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3 are | Fale 
ing the night following the very day on which he had been | go kicking about in the open sea, and has no wish to wake up| depraved effeminacy and his utter inability, begat in the first 





detected. There was no difficulty in identifying the oldest some fine morning and hear that one or two of them have|instance probably by disinclinatiou, to do anything useful 


clergyman in the neighborhood as the owner of the letters of | gone to the bottom with five hundred of his subjects or so, | either for himself or any body else. 


His innate selfishness, 


orders. He had not discovered the theft, and was not a little after the manner of the Captain. As the Bosphorus is by no too, causes them to regard him with more or less disfavor. 


burt and surprised at the whole transaction. 


| means an unpleasant station, and as feeling oneself under the But their love of male homage and flattery being greater than 


My last instance is also the saddest. A man of more than “very eyes of their august master must be a pleasant sensation, | their affection for anything else, they lay themselves out to 
average education, who called himself the “Rev. William I daresay the officers and crews are very much obliged to him. | attract his favorable notice, regardless of the fact thatiu doing 


Lewards,” contrived to get himself licensed to the sole charge 
of Little Packington, in the same diocese an‘l county as Mr. 
Ellson, in the year 1858. He had been an assistant master in 
various private schools in the suburbs of London, at one of 
which he had represented himself as a graduate of Jesus 
College, Oxford, contenting himself with the degree of B.A. | 
Such a name as Lewards was likely enough to have come 
from the college he named, and as he assumed it when usher 
at a school the proprietor of which was not a university man, 
there was no one to question his right to the title; hence, his 
assumption of it elsewhere was comparatively easy; and as 
Mr. Lewards was a man of a social disposition, who liked to 
smoke his pipe and drink grog with the farmers, he speedily | 
became very popular in a certain way; and in time photo- | 
phs were exchanged between him and many of his parisb- | 
loners, his own carte having been taken when he was in| 
cassock, gown, and hood, and being quite imposing in appear- | 
ance. It was this photograph which caused the detection. | 
One of the Little Packington farmers had a brother who was | 
a respectable tailor in London. The tailor came to see his | 
bucolic brother, and kefore long recognised in Mr. Lewards’ | 
photograph the features of a gentleman who had long been 
“wanted” by himself and many other London creditors. 
His popularity was now on the wane in Little Packington, 
as his tastes—as had been the case when he was in the neigh- 
borhood of London—were of no inexpensive order when 
they could be indulged at the expense of others; and his 
social habits were daily being looked on with less favor, and 
more suspicion, especially when reports were 1ife of long | 
bills in Sandell (the nearest markct town), and it was well 
known that the village baker, butcher, and grocer had long 
scores against him, and could not extract sixpence out of 
him, or anything else than vague promises of instalments 
soon after quarter-day. But they knew by experience what 
promises of this kind were worth. So the two brothers 
agreed to keep their suspicions to themselves for the present 
with regard to Little Packington. 

But the London tailor, once on the scent, took such eftec- 
tual measures on his return to town, which he purposely 
hastened, that in a few days Mr. Lewards found himself be- 
fore the Sandell bench of magistrates, on divers very serious 
charges. He had brought himself, by his deliberate swindling, 
within the reach of several Acts of Parliament ; and after an 
examination of about two hours, which brought to light 
many little transactions that he, doubtless, thought had been 
altogether forgotten, was committed for trial on several 
counts, with no allusion to bail, which, of course, he would | 

. have been unable to procure. Having to wait at a junction | 
on his way to the county gaol, he suddenly threw himself | 
under the engine of an approaching train, and was instantly | 
killed—having, shocking to relate, just before thrown the | 
policeman who had charge of him oft his guard, by a joke on | 
the cleverness with which he had “ done the old women of | 
Little Packington.” | 

It is singular that within the last few weeks, and since this 
paper was written, another clerical impostor has met his 
deserts by an igneminious exposure ; and that he was repre- 
senting himself as a clergyman with purloined letters of 
deacon’s orders. : 

The moral of the foregoing narrative, which is neither 
more nor less than the truth (with the sole exception, for ob- 
vious reasons, of a change in the actual names of persons and 
places), is that detection, sooner or later, is sure to overtake 
any unhappy wight who is sufficiently devoid of right prin- 
ciple to assume either a sacred office to which he has not 
been duly ordained, or connection with a university of which 
he has never been a member.—Cussel’s. 


——_> —_—_ 


ON THE BOSPHORUS. 


Numbers of small boats were going in the same direction as 
I up the Bosphorus, filled with sight-seers. One large one, 
nearly touching mine on the left, was conveying a party of 
Turks of the poorer class, dressed in the picturesque old 
national costume, now discarded by the rich, accompanying 
most lustily a couple of musicans, one playing a Turkish band- 
drum and the other an exceedingly minute pipe, not more than 
six or eight inches in length, from which he managed to extract 
some very full and agreeable notes, after the manner of the 
celebrated Picco the Blind Minstrel, who astonished London 
some years ago by his performances on a similar small instru- 
ment. Turkish music, until time has accustomed the ear to 
il, is anything but pleasant in general, but on this evening, 
this Turkish air, thus played and sung, in such a place and on 
such an occasion, was so in unison, with the novel and 
thoroughly oriental nature of all the numerous objects around, 
that I really enjoyed it; and I began to comprehend how it 
was possible as a Turkish gentleman once told me that whea 
he was first in Europe he long considered the music of his own 
country superior to ours, until his ears had become accustomed 
to our system. Turning my head to the right I saw, at a short 
distance, a caigue carrying two Turkish ladies; but their 
costume, although on the Turkish model, was so Europeanized 
that I could scarcely believe they were real Turkish women. 
They had yashmaks (veils) it is true, but so transparent that 
their features were distinctly visible, and so thin as to hide 
their face less than many an English lady’s veil. On the head 
they wore jaunty pretty little hats, strongly resembling the 
style of thing called *‘ pork pies” in England, and their ferra- 
jees, or colored cloaks, generally one huge shapeless garment, 
enveloping the whole figure so as to completely hide it, were 
cut into a very tasteful kind of European mantle, rather long, 
certainly, but not very different from the long cloaks once in 
vogue in London. I had never seen two “* Turkish girls of the 
period,” and could scarcely believe my own eyes. Behind I 
remarked another ca:gue with two young gentlemen “‘all of 
the modern time,” also dressed quite in Paris fashion, barring 
the fez, who were evidently admiring the occupants of the boat 
ahead of them; and the ladies, moreover, to judge from 
appearances, did not seem altogether disgusted at the admira- 
tion they elicited. Ghosts of the Prophet! I thought, are the 
dominions of the Commander of the Faithful not free from 
flirtation, and do Eastern beauties delight to display their 
attractions on the waters of the Bosphorus as English Amazons 
do their charms on the drive of Rotten Row! At this spot, in 
front of the very windows of the Sultan’s Palace, lies the 
Turkish iron-clad fleet, a chain of some nine or ten enormous 
sea monsters, the sight of which, no doubt, fills the Padishah’s 
heart with so much pride, and gives him such a sense of 
security that they seldom or never quit their anchorage. His 





Besides, Turkey is not prepared to spend a half million or 


|more every now and then in making experiments in naval | more who are disinterested. 


architecture. In the gloom of the twilight, which was now 


so they disgust many interested onlookers and amuse still 
I ; The worst part of the business 
is that, having once adopted a line of conduct such as that 


| falling, these vessels certainly looked most imposing, and great | indicated, they have great difficulty in abandoning it. This is 


activity was reigning on board although quite of a pacific |increased by the fact that in time they form little cliques, 


nature. ‘They were already beginning to prepare to take their 
part—and it is no unimportant one—in the illuminations in 
honor of the accession of the Sultan. A mosque on the water's 


commencing to light them. When I looked back after a few 
minutes, the facade seemed covered with a yellow sheet of 
twinkling stars, and above there was a most beautiful device, 
“Yasha Padishah” (Long live the Padishah) in ‘Turkish 
characters written in light. Every house, every Luilding, 
public or private, every mansion, aud every hovel now began 
to burst out in illuminitieus. Soon the whole left shore, from 
the water's edge to an immense height up tbe hills behind was 
one mass of light. The villages not being on level ground but 
climbing up the hill side, the houses stand terrace on terrace 
one above another aud, therefore, the whole mass of the illu- 
minations is visible at once. There were little colored oil 
lamps, and gas lamps, and Chinese lanterns, and ordinary 
lanterns, filled with candles, which at a distance formed only 
long streaks of light; there was the star and crescent, the 
Sultan’s autograph, and, I know not what all, in lights. One 
scene which particularly impressed me as quite unique and 
characteristic, was a group of Turkish women sitting row upeu 
row on the ground in an open space by the side of the Mosque 
which | have just mentioned, Their bright-colored dresses, 


| yellow, blue, and red, and white head-gear, ranged in one mass 


of regular lines presented a most nove 
tiful sight.— Dr. Charles Wells. 


_—o——_—_. 
FEMININE IDOLS. 


The feminine idol, truth to say, is not regarded with any 
very great amount of love and respect by his male associates. 
As a rule, they are prone to put him down as a conceited, 
nerveless dandy, who cultivates the society of women because 
he is perfectly aware how ill-adapted he is to shine in that of 
men. Much of the dislike with which they regard him may 
have its rise in the fact that he is in the habit of giving him- 
self airs on the score of his alleged feminine conquests. He is 
careful to avoid open ruptures with his maligners, assuming 
towards them almost excessive politeness, and is watchful not 
to give them opportunities of venting their pique upon him. 
You se!dom find him in the hunting-field, indulging in a game 
of cricket, or engaged in any rough-and-tumble amusement. 
Billiards be has a hking for, probably because the pastime can 
be indulged in without any physical pains and penalties super- 
vening. Croquet he also affects, chiefly because it brings him 
in company with those in whose society he is most at ease, 
and in which he flatters himself he appears to most advantage. 
Nor does he object to any drawing-room pleasure, while danc- 
ing is one of the greatest enjoyments of his life. Though he 
is what may be termed a “slow” man himself, he encourages 
“ fastness” in his lady associates. To hear him talk to them 
one would be led to the conclusion that he was the hero of a 
hundred dangerous exploits, and that he is, altogether, a very 
remarkable man. Whether his various anecdotes relating to 
himself are believed is very doubtful, but, being fairly inte- 
resting (much more so than his ordinary ‘‘ small talk’), they 
pass current without listeners openly expressing their incre- 
dulity. He is fond of fostering naughty tendencies in those 
young ladies to whom he pays homage. ‘To induce them to 
take a little more than the orthodox quantity of wine or to 
indulge in slang phrases pleases himimmensely. It is difficult 
to say why this should be so, for, putting the wine upon one 
side, slang phrases are, for the most part, witless, vulgar, and 
ugly, and the fact that they issue from between pretty lips 
does not materially improve them, while the speaker is cer- 
tainly debased. ‘The feminine idol also prompts his female 
friends to dress extravagantly—both as regards money and 
style—to indulge in a good deal of pronounced flirtation, and 
to make a mystery of all that they do. Indeed, it is his aim 
to assimilate them as closely as possible to himself—to make 
them as deficient of moral purpose and as fond of a levity, 
which frequently becomes almost immorality, as he is. It is 
he who principally sets up the dictum that the less a woman 
belonging to a certain station in life knows, the more deserv- 
ing member of the community is she. Itis he, too, who 
mainly seeks to perpetuate the artificial and absurd barriers 
which divide class from class and sub-divide each class into a 
number of small divisions. He is one of those who go to see 
a picture which he cannot appreciate, because it 1s ‘the 
thing,” and persuades his friends not to witness a play which 
they really could enjoy, because ‘‘it isn’t the thing.” He 
cultivates a disagreeable mock cynicism, and infects those 
whom he has any influence over with the same evil, carping 
spirit as he is himself possessed of. Unfavorably commenting 
upon people behind their backs is one of his favorite amuse- 
ments; and he and his female associates have mary quiet 
sniggers over the infirmities and failings of their fellow-men 
and women. We should have written ‘‘langhs,” only it is 
against his code of principles to do anything so vulgar. He 
cultivates an air of indifferent Janguor and simpers as much 
unlike a man speaks as possible. His ‘‘get-up” costs him 
many anxious thoughts, and he is frequently a strange 
mixture of absurdities. The best way, in his opinion, to 
secure @ woman’s favor is to tell her as many untruths as 
possible anent her personal appearance and her numerous 
and varied charms and talents. For the rest, he does not 
scruple to boast, to acquaintances, of the influence he has 
over her nor to laugh at the absurd and semi-improper 
things he has induced her to perform. And, though he 
professes to admire her “ fast” tendencies so much, he has no 
hesitation in speaking disparagingly of her on their account. 
Were she to hear his outspoken criticisms she might be led 
to act differently. e 

It may well be asked how such a man as the feminine idol 
acquires any influence. He does not obtain very much, the 
greater portion of the feminine community estimating him 
at his true worth. But there are a number of weak-minded 
women ready to do anything to secure the admiration even 
of a dolt or a knave, and over such as these he acquires a 
certain amount of ascendancy. Blinded by his loudly ex- 
pressed approval of their follies, they are led, in spite of 
their common sense, to imagine that they are doing that 
which is really commendable and would have been done 
long before had it not been for that straight-laced body 
Mrs. Gruady. Yet even these, down at the bottom of their 


land exceedingly beau- 





Majesty probably thinks them too costly luxuries to let them 


hearts, despise him on account of what may be termed his 


|which support and cheer each other on. 
| these cliques are looked at askance by more sober-minded folk, 
| and avoided as much as practicable by many. 
brink was literally covered with lamps, and now they were left pretty much to themselves, and are thereby deprived of 


The members of 


Thus they are 


|the sobering influences to which they might otherwise be sub- 
jected. As one extravagance leads to another, where all is ex- 
|travagance it is not surprising that occasionally a state of 
things supervenes positively painful to contemplate. Let any 
one watch a feminine :dol and his victim, and the spectator 
must at once ke impressed with their mixture of stupidity and 
conceit. He flaitters himself that he is deceiving her, she 
persuades herself that she is deceivinghim. Neither seems to 
imagine that he or she is deluded. Yet such is the case, 
Though both are fond of extorting admiration, neither have a 
very good opinion of each other, nor believe half the things 
given utterance to. Were their vanity not so great they could 
not help seeing this. It is, we are afraid, useless appealing to 
their common sense. The feminine idol, when he is not a 
mere noodle, is so wrapped up in his own conceit that it would 
be simply impossible to convince him that he makes a grand 
mistake. Nothing but stern experience can do that. Bat 
retributive justice generally overtakes him. With the depar- 
lture of his youth passes away the power of influencing 
|femele character, his attempts to do so only succeeding in 
bringing a vast amount of ridicule down upon himself. This 
he can ill bear, so his mortification can be more easily imagined 
than described. Few will say, however, that he does not 
merit all the penalties that are meted out to him.—Liveral 
Review. 

oo 


THE PECULIARITIES OF PAGANINI. 


Physical causes acted at times oddly and instantly upon 
his brain; at others they found him like stone. He was not 
always open to impressions, which at certain moments would 
find him so receptive, that he became the utter incarnation 
of them. He was full of contradictions, which he cared little 
to explain either to himself or to others. He travelled with 
the utmost speed frow place to place; in the hottest weather 
he would have all the carriage windows closed. Although 
latterly his lungs affected his voice, which became thin and 
feeble, he delighted to talk loudly when rattling over the 
roads; the noise of the wheels seemed to excite him, and set 
his brain going. He never entered an inn on the road, but 
would sit in his carriage until the horses were ready, or walk 
up and down wrapped in bis great cloak, and resent being 
sposen to. Arrived at his hotel, he would throw all his doors 
and windows open, and take what he called an air bath; but 
he never ceased to abuse the climate of Germany, and said 
that Italy was the only place fit to live in, His luggage was 
extremely simple—a small napkin might have contained the 
whole of his wardrobe,—a coat, a little linen, and a hat-box, 
—a small carpet-bag, a shabby trunk, containing his Guarne- 
rius violin, his jewels, a clean shirt, and his money,—that was 











all. He carried papers of immense value in a red pocket- 
book, along with concert tickets, letters, and accounts. These 
last no one but himself could read, as he knew hardly any 
arithmetic, and calculated, but with great accuracy, on some 
method of his own. He cared little where he slept, and 
seldom noticed what he ate or drank. He never complained 
of the inns—every place seemed much alike to him—out of 
Italy; he detested them all equally. He seldom noticed 
scenery, or cared for the sights of foreign towns. To himself 
he was the only important fact everywhere. Lle often started 
without food in the early morning, and remained fasting all 
day. At night he would take a light supper, and some camo- 
mile tea, and sleep soundly until morning. At times he ate 
ravenously. He remained: taciturn for days, and then he 
would have all his meals sent up to his room; but at some 
hotels he would dine at the table d’hote, and join freely in 
conversation. He lay on bis sofa doing nothing the greater 
part of every day; but when making plans for the publica- 
tion of his works, or the founding of a musical institution, 
which at one time occupied much of his thoughts, he would 
stride up and down his room, and talk in a rapid and 
animated manner. After dinner, he habituaily sat in his 
room in total darkness until half-past ten, when he went to 
bed. Sometimes from sixty to eighty people, eager to see 
him, would wait upon him at his hotel in the course of the 
day. When compelled to see visitors, he was polite; but the 
intrusion of strangers fatigued and annoyed him, and he 
often refused himself to every one. He would bolt his door, 
and not take the least notice of any knocks. He would sit 
for hours almost motionless in a kind of trance, and appa- 
rently absorbed im deep thought; but he was not always 
averse to society. He was fond of conversing with a few 
friends, and entered into whatever games and recreations 
were going on with much zest; but if any one mentioned 
music, he would relapse into asullen silence, or go off to some 
other part of the room. He disliked dining out; but when 
he accepted he usually ate largely of everything on the 
table, after which he was generally attacked by his old bowel 
complaint. At the time, however, he would eat and drink 
largely without any inconvenience. Aithough he mixed 
freely with the world, like Chopin, he was asolitary man, 
and reserved to the last degree. No one seemed to be in his 
confidence. He had an excellent memory,—yet certain faces 
seemed to pass from him absolutely. His fidelity to both his 
parents was not the least remarkable point in his strange 
character, and although ardently attached to money, he cou d 
be generous at the call of what he considered duty, and even 
lavish when charity was concerned ; indeed, he frequently 
gave concerts for the benefit of the poor, remembering the 
time when he had been a poor man himself.—Gvod Words. 
_—— > ——— 


AUDACITY OF A PENNY-A-LINER. 


When the Duke of Wellington was Prime Minister, one of 
the morning newspapers gave the programme of a very im- 
portant government proceeding about to be adopted. It 
startled all parties and created an immense sensation among 
the Tories, for that political party hed received no information 
that the Cabinet intended any such move; nay, the majority 
of the Cabinet Ministers themselves were equally in the dark ; 
and yet the announcement was true. The Duke was full of 
wrath at the premature display of his plans, and equally full of 





surprise, seeing that those plans bed not been committed to 
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paper. ‘The clue to the mystery was after a time obtained. 
The Duke of Wellington was rather deaf during the second 
half of his life, and (as is usually the case under such circum- 
stances) adopted a somewhat loud tone in conversation. One 
evening, after a stirring debate in the House of Lords, the 
Duke walked home arm in arm with another peer, a trusted 
member of his party, but not a member of the Government. 
In the course of conversation he gave the outline of a scheme 
which he had determined to put into effect, but of which he 
had said nothing to his colleagues in the Cabinet 
liner happened to be outside the House of Lords. He caught 
some words from the lips of the loud-talking Duke, saw at once 
that they bore an important relation to the existing politics of 
the day, and resolved to attempt a neat thing in the way of 
business. Laying aside honor and delicacy as troubl 
companions, he followed the two peers at a cautious distance, 
and picked up the loud words as they fell upon his ear. The 
night was dark, the tread of his steps was made soft for the 
occasion, and he escaped detection during a long period of the 
Duke's walk to Apsley House. Returning to his lodgings, the 
“liner” got up an account of the momentous policy intended by 
the noble Duke at the head of His Majesty’s ‘government, 
written in the proper newspaper style. Knowing that none of 
the papers would place trust in any flimsy from a “liner” if 
sent in the usual way, on a subject so peculiarly special and 
momentous as this, he adopted another plan. Mr. Black, 
editor of the Morning Chronicle, had that day given a ‘‘leader” 
of his own, in which the Duke was severely handled for 
refusing to make known his plans in the House of Lords, 
The * liner’ went to Mr. Black, handed him the article he had 
prepared, and, on being pressed, candidly avowed the manwu- 
vre he had adopted. The temptation was too great to be 
resisted; Mr. Black accepted the *‘liner’s” article, paid for it 
handsomely, and inserted it next morning as a double-leaded 
leading article. The effect was immense. The cunductors of 
the other papers were ——— and vexed at being thus fore- 
stalled by the Morning Ch?onicle ; the Whigs were elated at 
the disclosures thus made ; the Tories were mortified at having 
been thus kept in the dark by the Ministers of their choice ; 
the Duke’s colleagues in the Cabinet were something more 
than mortified at having been deemed equally unworthy of his 
trust ; and the clubs discussed the affair day after day. Many 
influential members of Parliament called upon Mr. William 
Clements, principal proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, and 
asked him to tell them ‘‘in confidence” how the information 
was obtained; but, until the article had produced its full 
effect in relation to the party politics of the day, Mr. Black 
would not tell even his own employer the history of the secret. 
As the Duke bad not committed his plan to paper, and had 
communicated it orally only to his friend the peer, bis suspi- 
cions lighted in that quarter; and much unpleasantness 
resulted, until the real truth oozed out.—Chambers’s. 





——_@——_—— 
REMINISCENCES OF GIBRALTAR. 


The rock of Gibraltar towers abruptly from the narrow 
isthmus called the neutral ground, which practically con- 
nects it with the continent of Spain. The eastern side, or 
back of the rock, is almost inaccessible ; and on the west is 
the singular cave called St. Michael's Cave, which is said to 
be 1,110 feet above the horizon, and was, during the siege 
of Gibraltar, the abode of many of the natives, who fled 
there for shelter, as their houses in the town were entirely 
battered down about their ears by the fearful bombardment 
they sustained from the French and Spanish fleets. This 
cave is nowadays often lit up with blue lights and torches 
for the entertainment of distingnished foreigners, or on the 
occasion of picnic parties given by some one or other of 
the rich residents on the rock, and a lovely sight does it 
then become. A military band is placed in what is called 
the ‘first hall” of the cave, while the guests flit about on 
the short green grass which grows on the plateau just out- 
side the mouth of the cavern, in evident enjoyment of the 
view around them. The ladies, many of them young and 
pretty, dressed perhaps in cool muslins and becoming straw 
hats, look like summer butterflies of every color. The scene, 
as we look downwards through the halls of the eavern itself, 
is like one in fairyland, At the bottom is stationed the band ; 
their figures and those of the ladies and gentlemen who stand 
grouped round them, are rendered so small from the distance, 
or rather depth, of the cave as to be hardly made out; while 
overkead, perched on spire-like pinnacles composed of shining 
stalactites, sit men of the Royal Artillery, holding high aloft 
blue lights and red torches. The glare from these 1s most 
refulgent, as if belonging to another world. After gazing on 
this picture for a little space, we turn ourselves round, while 
yet in the dark mouth of St. Michael's Cave, and behold in a 
blaze of sunshine the lovely hills which surround the bay of 
Gibraltar. Its intensely blue waters are dotted all over with 
vessels, whose snow-like sails and diminished size cause them 
to look like white sea-gulls, folding in their wings as they 
settle down on the water. ‘There are on the rock many other 
caves besides that of St. Michael, such as Beefsteak Cave, 
Poco Roco, and the Monkeys’ Cave. During the siege, all 
these were inhabited, and in that of St. Michael a body of the 
enemy was concealed for some hours, having scaled the back 
of the rock, but was ultimately forced to surrender by a body 
of grenadiers who discovered them, But now all the smaller 
caves are fitted up as magazines, or are made into reservoirs to 
add to the supply of water, which at times becomes rather 
short on the rock. The numbers of petrified bones which 
abound in the cavities of the rock are worth naming among 
the curiosities of Gibraltar. Years ago the perfect skeleton of 
aman was discovered imbedded in the rocks near Rosia Bay, 
on the south, and bones of large birds have also been found, 
all of them petrifactions. From the appearance of apes, of a 
species not known in Spain, amongst the precipices and in the 
eaves of the rock, it was at one time conjectured from fabulous 
traditions that there existed some subterranean communica- 
tion between Europe and Africa, These rock monkeys, as they 
are called, existed in considerable numbers when the writer 
lived at Gibraltar, and used to appear in large droves on tho 
western face of the rock, with thelr young on their backs in 
the most approved gipsy fashion. Many an hour has the 
writer spent in watching them through a glass from the town 
below. Of late years these monkeys have nearly all dis- 
appeared, a circumstance rather to be regretted, as the study 
of their habits as they lept about from rock to rock and from 
bush to bush, feeding on the palmetto fruit, carrying their 
babes in their arms the while, furnished an agreeable pastime 
for the military students of natural history during the time of 
their residence in the garrison. With the exception of a few 
red-legged partridges, woodcocks, teal, and snips, which may 
be found in the neighborhood, there used to be very little 
game to be had. Eagles and vultures annually visit the rock 
on their way to the interior of Spain, and breed in the craggy 
parts of the hill; and these, with hawks and kites, are often 
een soaring round the summit,—£t-Cetera. 
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A GAZEL OF HAFIZ. 
BY HENRY RICHARDS. 


If that fair maid of Shiraz would be mine, 

I would Bokhara give, and Samarcand, 

Just for the small black mole upon her cheek ! 

Go straightway, boy, and bring what wine remains ; 
We shall not find the banks of Rocnabad, 

The bowers of Mosella, in Paradise! 


Ah me! these wanton nymphs, these cunning girls, 
For whose ripe charms Shiraz is up in arms— 
They steal my peace of mind, my quiet heart. 
They need not, dear ones, our imperfect love,— 
Fair faces need not perfume, paint, or curls. 


Discourse with me of minslrels and of wine, 
Nor seek the secrets of Futurity ; 

No man can read that riddle ; let it rest. 
Leve rules us all, but Beauty still rules Love; 
No wonder then that Joseph’s loveliness 
Plucked oft Zuleika’s veil of modesty. 


Hear sage advice, dear heart! for tender youths 
Love old men’s counsels better than their souls. 
Thou speakest ill of me, without offense ; 

May God forgive thee !—thou hast spoken well: 
But ah! do bitter words become thy mouth, 
Those ruby lips, whence only sweetness falls? 


Thou hast composed thy song, and strung thy pearls, 
Now sing them —_. Hafiz, do thy best: 

For heaven has sprinkled over all thy songs 

The light and beauty of the Pleiades! 

—Aldine. 


—_—_»—_—_—. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


It is a curious thing to note the different way in which 
nature affects or interests people. A grand mountain does 
not inspire all beholders with awe and a sense of the sublime, 
nor does the sea give every one an idea of space, power, 
ae 00 and depth. As a rule, I am inclined to think 
jamiliarity with nature, if it does not breed contempt, does 
not inspire any particular reverence. For instance, the 
miner is not at all impressed with the wealth and won- 
drous construction of the earth, but rather regards it as a 
means to enable him to revel in unlimited beer on Satur- 
day night. The moon, I suppose, has as much weak senti- 
ment to answer for as anything in nature, and I imagine it really 
does invoke whatever there is of pensiveness, melancholy, or 
sentiment in most people, though to the multitude it is entirely 
unsuggestive and commonplace. ‘I'he professional way of 
looking at things is also a carious study, but this, I suppose, 
proceeds from the mind being trained in one groove, from 
which it finds it difficult to depart. In fact the view one 
takes of right and wrong seems to me, in a great measure, 
dependent upon one’s rearing and education. At all events, 
when one takes a wrong view, it would be comfortable to be 
able to lay the flattering unction to one’s soul that it is owing 
to one’s parents not having successfully defined right and 
wrong: just as a pointer would be apt to regard larks as game, 
were he not otherwise taught. It may be said that light would 
not be tolerable if we all saw things in the same light. For 
instance, if all mankind, brought into contact with the object 
of my affections, regarded her, as I of course do, as the most 
beautiful and estimable of her sex, it would be—to put it 
mildly—rather overpowering. Suppose we all agreed in deem- 
ing Tennyson the greatest of our living poets, many an embryo 
poet would lack encouragement to rise. A certain amount of 
resistance, opposition, or difference in the way of looking at 
things seems to me necessary, or we should utterly collapse. 
What would steam be without resistance? I think, therefore, 
we may look upon opposition, or difference of opinion, like 
gravitation, as one of nature’s great laws; and it certainly 
cropped up in the first place, as regards man, in a woman, 
viz.,in Eve's difference of opinion as to the advisability of 
eating certain fruit. The point, however, that appears to me 
difficult to ascertain, is, where this difference in looking at 
things first appears, and how it is caused? It seems the ex- 
ception now, rather than the rule, that ‘‘as the cock crows, 
so crows the cockerel,” and yet one would think this a natural 
state of things, as similarity in the way of looking at things 
must arise from the effect of early education and surrounding 
circumstances, and therefore must be, while the child is in its 
infancy, controllable to a certain extent by the parents. Can- 
not a generation be éxperimentalized upon! If any one—say 
Mr, Cole—would show us the right view to take of things in 
general ? Isuppose that it really depends more upon stomach, 
temp t,or intellect than anything else. It is to be 
hoped, however, that, upon the whole, there is a preponde- 
rance of people who look at things in a right light, over those 
who look at them in awrong one. Here, however, I feel 
rather ‘‘ concluded,” as, after all, who shall determine which 
is the right and which the wrong view? Feeling that Iam 
rapidly getting out of my depth, I will quit my subject here, 
before quite losing my feet.— St. Pau!s. 





——__ << — --—- 
INHERITED INSTINCT. 


The following letter seems to me so valuable, and the accu- 
racy of the stat ts vouched for by so high an authority, 
that I have obtained permission from Dr. Huggins to send it 
for publication. No one who has attended to animals either 
in a state of nature or domestication will doubt that many 
special fears, tastes, etc., which must have been acyuired at a 
remote period, are now strictly inherited. ‘This has been 
clearly proved to be the case by Mr. Spalding with chickens 
and turkeys just born, in his admirable article recently pub- 
lished in Maemillan’s Magazine. It is probable that most 
inherited or instinctive feelings were or‘ginally acquired by 
slow degrees through habit and the experience of their utility ; 
for instance the fear of man, which as I showed many years 
ago, is gained very slowly by birds on oceanic islands. It is, 
however, almost certain that many of the most wonderful 
instincts have been acquired independently of habit, throngh 
the preservation of useful variations of pre-existing instincts. 
Other instincts may have arisen suddenly in an individual and 





tendency in this direction, there could have been no selection. 
In the following case we see a specialized feeling of antipathy 
transmitted through three generations of dogs, as well as to 
some collateral members of the same family, and which must 











have been acquired within a very recent period. Unfortunately 
it is not known how the feeling first arose in the grandfather 
of Dr. Huggins’s dog. We may suspect that it was due to 
some ill-treatment; but it may have originated without any 
assignable cause, as with certain animals in the Zoological 
Gardens, which, as I am assured by Mr. Bartlett, have taken a 
strong hatred to him and others without any provocation. As 
far as it can be ascertained, the great-grandfather of Dr. Hug- 
gins’s dog did not evince the feeling of antipathy, described in 
the following letter. —Cuartes Darwin. 


“I wish to communicate to you a curious case of an inherited 
mental peculiarity. I possess an English mastiff, by name 
Kepler, a son of the celebrated Turk out of Venus. I brought 
the dog, when six weeks old, from the stable in which he was 
born. The first time I took him out he started back in alarm 
at the first butcher's shop he had ever seen. I soon found he 
had a violent antipathy te butchers and butchers’ shops. When 
six months old a servant took him with her on an errand. At 
a short distance before coming to the house, she had to pass a 
butcher's shop ; the dog'threw himself down (being led with a 
string), ard neither coaxing nor threats would make him pass 
the shop. The dog was too heavy to be carried, and as acrowd 
collected, the servant had to return with the dog and then go 
without him. This occurred about two years ago. The anti- 
pathy still continues, but the dog will pass nearer to a shop 
than he formerly would. About two months ago, in a little 
book on dogs published by Dean, I discovered that the same 
strange antipathy is shown by the father, Turk. I then wrote 
to Mr. Nichols, the former owner of Turk, to ask him for any 
information he might have on the point. He replied—‘I can 
say that the same antipathy exists in King, the sire of Turk, 
in Turk, in Punch (son of Turk, out of Meg,) and in Paris 
(son of Turk, out of Juno). Paris has the greatest antipathy, 
as he would hardly go intu a street where a butcher's shop is, 
and would run away after passing it. When a cart with a 
butcher's man came into the place where the dogs were kept, 
although they could not see him, they all were ready to break 
their chains. A master butcher, dressed privately, called one 
evening on Paris's master to see the dog. He had hardly 
entered the house before the dog (though shut in) was so much 
excited that he had to be put into a shed, and the butcher was 
forced to leave without seeing the dog. The same dog at 
Hastings made a spring at a gentleman who came into the 
hotel. The owner caught the dog and apologized, and said he 
never knew him to do so before, except when a butcher came 
to his house. The gentleman at once said that was his 
business. So you see thet they inherit these antipathies, and 
show a great deal of breed.’—Wititiam Hucaims,”— Nature. 
—_————_@—____. 


THE GRUMBLER. 


Oh, who can describe him? ‘There is no language which 
can do justice to him—no supernatural foresight which can 
predict where his next thrust will fall, from what unsuspected 
corner he will send his next arrow. Like death, he has all 
seasons for his own; his ingenuity is infernal. Whoever tries 
to forestall or appease him might better be at work in Augean 
stables; because, after all, we must admit that the facts of life 
are on his side. It is not intended that we shall be very com- 
fortable. There is a terrible amount of total depravity in 
animate and inanimate things. From morning till night there 
is not an hour without its cross tocarry. The weather thwarts 
us; servants, landlords, drivers, washer-women, and bosom 

















friends misbehave; clothes don't fit; teeth ache; stomachs 
get out of order; newspapers are stupid; and children make 
too much noise. If there are not big troubles, there are little 
ones. If they are not in sight, they are hiding. I have won- 
dered whether the happisst mortal could point to one single 
moment and say, ‘At that moment there was nothing in my 
life which I would have had changed.” I think not. In 
argument, therefore, the grumbler has the best of it. It is 
more than probable that things are as he says. But why say 
it? Why make four miseries out of three? If the three be 
already unbearable, so much the worse. If heis uncomforta- 
ble, it is a pitv: we are sorry, but we can’t change the course 
of nature. We shall soon have our own little turn of torments, 
and we do not want to be worn out before it comes by having 
listened to his; probably, too, the very things of which he 
complains are pressing just as heavily on us as on him—are 
just as unpleasant to everybody as tohim. Suppose everybody 
did as he does. Imagine, for instance, a chorus of grumble 
from ten people at a breakfast-table, all saying at once, or 
immediately after each other. ‘* This coffee is not fit to drink.” 
‘* Really, the attendance in this house is insufferably poor.” I 
have sometimes wished to try this hom@opathic treatment in 
a bad case of grumble. It sounds as if it might work a cure. 
If you lose your temper with the grumbler, and turn upon him 
suddenly, saying, ‘‘Oh, do not spoil all our pleasure. Do 
make the best of things; or, at least, keep quiet!” then how 


|aggrieved he is; how unjust he thinks you are to ‘‘make a 





then been transmitted to its offspring, independently both of 
selection and serviceable experience, though subsequently | most perfectly attained. Bo in society, A man of thoroughly 
strengthened by habit. The tumbler-pigeon is a case in point, | natural manners would pass As citlier morose or pert accord- 
for no one would have thought of teaching a pigeon to turn|ing to his mcod—either stupid because disinclined to exert 
head over heels in the air; and until some bird exhibited a | himself, or obtrusive because in the humor to talk. He would 


| 


| acting brings the house down because of its “ truth to nature” 


| 


personal matter of it!” ‘* Youdo not, surely, suppose I think 
you are responsible for it, do you?” he says, with a lofty air 
of astonishment at your unreasonable sensitiveness. Of 
course, we do not suppose he thinks we are to b'ame; we do 
not take him to be a fool as well as a grumbler. But he 
speaks to us, at us, before us, about the cause of his discom- 
fort, whatever it may be, precisely as he would if we were to 
blame ; and that is the one thing which makes his grumbling 
so insufferable. But this he can never be made to see. And 
the worst of it is that grumbling is contagious. If we live 
with him, we shall, sooner or later, in spite of our dislike of 
his ways, fallintothem. There is no help for this; I have 
seea it again and again. I have caught it myself. One 
grumbler in afamily is as pestilent a thing as a diseased 
animal in aherd; if he be not shut up or killed, the herd is 
lost.—From Bits of Talk, by H. I. 
——-@-——_—__. 


SOCIAL NATURALNESS. 


The oddest consequence of the artificial state in which we 
find ourselves obliged to live is that nature looks like aftecta- 
tion, and that the highest art is the most like nature of any- 
thing we know. It isin the drawing-rooms as on the stage. 
A thoroughly inartificial actor would be a mere dummy, just 
as in the Greek theatre a man in bis natural face would have 
seemed mean and insignificant to the spectators accustomed 
to fixed types of heroic size and set intention. But he whose 


is he whose art has been the most profoundly studied, and 
with whom the concealtiient of art_has therefore been the 


mean no offense, but he would make himself disagreeable all 
the same. Such a man is the pest of his club, and the nui- 
sance of every drawing-room he enters. It matters little 
whether he is constitutionally boorish or good-natured ; he is 
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natural; and his naturalness comes like an ugly patch of |i ght ; 
frieze on the cloth of gold with which the goddess of con-| the crowds which fill the streets, every man with his lantern 
ventionality is draped. Natural women, too, may be found | held aloft, although the practice owes its rise, no doubt, to 
attimes—women who demonstrate on small occasions, sin-| the absence of any system of public lighting for the streets by Mr. Ruck, which promises well. 
cerely, no doubt, but excessively ; women who skip like | and highways. 


and it is a curious sight at a large fire at night to see 





The lantern has none the less its uses in | 


Coat Gas—A practicable means of obtaining coal gas 
by a method other than the decomposition of coal has 
long been a desideratum, and one has lately been proposed 

tu It depends on the 
decomposition of superheated steam,: by bringing it in con- 


young lambs when they are pleased, and pout like naughty | daylight; suspended over doorways and along the fronts of tact with a mixture of coke and iron at a white heat, 
children when they are displeased; who disdain all those | shops it declares the surname of the proprietor within in huge | The oxygen of the water combines mostly with the iron, 


little arts of dress Which conceal defects and heighten beau- | characters, and no respectable domicile is without one. 


ties, and who are always at war with the fashions of the day ; 


In- 


{deed all lanterns, whether carried in the hand or otherwise, 


who despise those conventional graces of manner which have are inscribed with the surnames of their owners, so that 
come to be part of the religion of society, contradicting point- | while walking the street of a night a man can always discern 
blank, softening no refusal with the expression of a regret! that his friend Jones or Robinson is approaching long before 


they do not feel, yawning in the face of the bore, admiring | his figure is discernible. 


Official persons show their titles on 


with the naivete of a savage whatever is new to them or | their lanterns, not their names, a rule which is frequently 
pleasing. Such women are not agreeable companions, how- | abused by vagabonds, who have only to show a lantern in- 
ever devoid of affectation they may be, however stanch ad-! scribed “ The Magistrate” to be able to extract money from 


herents to truth and things as they are, according to their | the weak or unwary. 


Wealthy families and officials affect 


boast. The woman who has not a particle of untrained | the large globular lantern, the common classes a émaller one 


spontaneity left in her, and who has herself in hand on all | of cylindrical shape. 


The characters are always inscribed 


occasions, who gives herself to her company, and who is |in red or black paint, save in time of mourning, when ble is 
always collected, graceful, and at ease, playing her part with- |employed. Lanterns form an important adjunct in all pro- 
outa trip, but always playing her part and never letting her- | cessions, idolatrous, hymeneal, and funereal; and on such 
self drop into uncontrolled naturalness—this is the woman | occasions the larger the lantern the more imposing is its eflect 
whom men agree to call, not only charming, but thoroughly | considered.— Foreigner in Far Cathay. 


natural as well. On the other hand, the untrained woman 
who speaks just as she thinks, and who cares more to ex- 
press her own sensations than to study those of her com- 
panions, is sneered at as silly or underbred, as the current 
sets, or perhaps as affected ; her transparency, to which the 
world is not accustomed, and to which it does not wish to 
get accustomed, puzzling the critics of their kind. Social 
naturalness, like perfect theatrical representation, is every- 
where the result of the best art; that is, of the most careful 
training. It simulates self-forgetfulness by the very perfec- 
tion of its self-control, while untrained nature is self-asser- 
tion at all corners, and is founded on the imperious conscious- 
ness of persoaality —Suturday Review. 


—_——__~.> _- — 
A TRUE ROMULUS AND REMUS IN INDIA. 


Professor J. H. Seelye, in a letter dated Allababad, In- 
dia, November 23, 1872, and published in the Amherst 
College Student, tells the following strange story : 

“ Not far from Agra, in Northern India, is a mission station 
of the Church Missionary Society, connected with which is 
an orphanage with several hundred children, now under 
the efficient care of the Rev. E. G. Erhardt. The region 
around is infested with wolves, by which, every year, 
numbers of children are carried off and devoured. But in 
two instances at least, instead of being killed and eaten, 
the children have been kept alive and nourished with, if 
not by, these beasts. Whether the story of Romulus and 
Remus be a myth or not, this is an actual reality, for the 
children themselves have been captured from among the 
wolves and brought to the orphanage above mentioned. 
They were both boys, and apparently of some seven or 
eight years of age when taken. They were found at 
different times, the last one in March of the present year. 

“Some hunters smoking wolves out of a cave, were startled 
when the wolves appeared by the appearance among them 
of a creature looking strangely human, but running rapidly 
on all fours like the wolves, though not so rapidly as they. 
He was caught with difficulty, and there was no mistaking 
that he was a child of human parentage, but with the habits 
and actions and appetites of a wild beast. The hunters 
brought him to the orphanage, where he was received and 
cared for. Though his physical form and features were 
sufficient to show that he was a Hindoo child, there were no 
other indications of anything human. In all other resnects, 
in the language of Mr. Erhardt, ‘a perfect animal.’ He had 
no speech, but awhine. _ He would wear no clothes, tearing 
from him everything of the kind, whenever put on. He 
would eat nothing but raw flesh, and when he drank he 
lapped the water with his tongue. Left to himself he would 
hide in some dark spot during the day, from which he 
would come out at night and prowl about the enclosure, 
picking up bones, if any were to be found, and ravenously 
gnawing them. It at first seemed impossible for him to 
walk erect, but after much difficulty he was taught to do 
so, and also to use a fork and a spoon, and to drink like 
a human being. Though treated with the utmost care and 
with great patience and kindness by the Christian hands 
and hearts which received him, he pined away and died, 
after he had been in the orphanage a little over four 
months. In all this time he could not be made to utter a 
word; he was never seen to smile, nor show any signs of 
joy, or shame, or gratitude. But Mr. Erhardt, who gave 
me this account, assured me that his face looked more 
intelligent than the average Hindoo children, and that his 
color and features indicated that his parentage must have 
been of a family of high caste. 

“The other boy I saw myself, a few days since, at the 
orphanage, where he was brought about six years ago, having 
been when captured much as was the first mentioned boy, 
and having shown precisely the same habits as belonged to 
him. He has not yet spoken a word, but has exchanged the 
whine, which was his only utterance, for sounds expressive 
of pleasure and apparently, also, of gratitude. He no longer 
prefers raw flesh for food, but eats bread and fruit with 
ravenous avidity. He walks erect, but with a strangely awk- 
ward gait, throwing out his hands with every step. His 
hands are perfectly formed, but he uses them awkwardly. A 
piece of bread tossed to him from a little distance, which he 
was eager to get, he could not catch, but let it fall clumsily to 
the ground. He wears clothes, to which he was at first as 
adverse as the other boy. His forehead is low, but his face 
would hardly be called dull, and certainly not idiotic. His 
eyes have a wild and restless hut not an inquiring look. His 
jaws are not protruding, and his teeth are well formed and 
thoroughly human. On his left cheek are scars bearing 
plainly the marks of teeth, where he must have been fear- 
fully bitten. He has been taught to do some kinds of work 
but not faithfully. He seems to have lost all desire to escape. 
He mingles freely with the other children, among whom he 
has his favorites. When the boy first mentioned was brought 
to the orphanage this one was made to understand that he 
must teach the other how to eat and drink and walk, and 
much of the improvement of the younger one in these 
respects seemed due to the efforts of the older one.” 


—__>_—_— 
LANTERNS IN CHINA. 

A Chinaman and his lantern are inseparable. Let him 
start on any e1rand which is likely to occupy him until sunset, 
and his lantern will be the first article that he lays hands on 
to carry with him. Even on the brightest moonlight night 
he considers it his duty to provide himself with artificial 








——_s—_—_— 
AN EPITAPH. 


“ T will be rich!” I said, 
And, I am poor; 
“ T will be great !” 
And, I am least of all; 
“ When Lam old!” said I, 
And, I am dead; 
“ T will be loved !” 
And, I am clean forgot ; 
“ T will be wise !” 
This one truth have I learned : 
That death alone was certain in my life. 
—Chambers’s. 
—_»—_—_ 


RATTLESNAKES AND THEIR HABITS. 


Ordinarily, the rattlesnake is extremely sluggish, and un- 
less molested there is little to fear from it during the greater 
portion of the year. Just before and just after its winter 
sleep, however, it is more active, and often assumes the offen- 
sive. In order to strike, it must lie in a clese coil, with its 
head and neck erect. In this position it throws itself forward 
about three-fourths its length, supporting its weight entirely 
upon the remaining fourth. When molested or alarmed, or 
when about to attack, the rattle is violentiy shaken; but 
practically this serves little purpose as a warning, since when 
excited the creature strikes at the intruder with the quickness 
of lightning, and almost simultaneously with the sound of 
the rattle. The statement that the noise of the rattle is 
peculiar, and once heard will never afterward be mistaken, is 
emphatically denied, the writer averring that he has known 
the opinions of those who had frequently heard the sound 
“divided as to whether a certain ominous clicking arose 
from the grasshoppers, which were there in great numbers, 
or a rattlesnake.” Contrary to the common belief, the 
reptile also often leaves its hole and moves about after 
sundown, not seldom crawling into tents, and even into 
beds, during the night. The notion that venomous sngkes 
do not bite twice in immediate succession is also pro- 
nounced erroneous, the writer mentioning a case where he 
saw the rattlesnake strike three times with electric quick- 
ness, each time leaving the marks of i's fangs on the trou- 
sers of the person attacked. 

But with all its quickness and irritability, the snake fre- 
quently refuses to bite, even when crowded to the closest 
quarters. It is related that often when trod on it fails to 
retaliate; and one remarkable instance is given where a gen- 
tleman on coming out of the river Platte after a bath, and 
entirely naked, sat down upon a rattlesnake, and discovering 
his mistake suddenly resumed his legs, without suffering any 
harm beyond a severe fright. The peculiar odor of the 
peat is vouched fer, and we are told that when one is 
irritated and made to bite the rake or hoe with which it is 
intended to kill him, the implement will retain the same un- 
pleasant smell for months. Once known, the odor is always 
recognizable. 

The bite of the rattlesnake, according te this observer's 
experience, is neither so rapidly fatal nor so incurable as most 
people suppose. Of thirty persons bitten by the rattlesnake, 
he states that all recovered but one, and he lived twelve days 
after the accident. Of the whole thirty, this was the only case 
which received surgical advice ; but whether it was the bite 
or the advice that killed the patient we are not informed. 

Whiskey the writer regards as a specific for the bite of the 
rattlesnake, and relates numerous instances which illustrate 
the wonderful power of this agent when administered in 
sufficient quantity. It is well known to physicians that per- 
sons suffering from diseases attended with severe pain w‘ll 
cften tolerate much larger doses of opium or other narcotic 
than could otherwise borne. Persons poisoned by the 
bite of a rattlesnake manifest a similar tolerance for immense 
doses of whiskey, sufficient to make a well person stupidly 
drunk, or even to destroy life, often producing no visible 
effect upon the sufferer from snakebite. Yet, to be of any 
service to the patient, it is asserted that he must be made 
thoroughly drunk before it is safe to suspend the administra- 
tion of the remedy. A quart or more of raw whiskey is fre- 
quently required to bring about this condition; but when 
once it is atiained, no further danger need be apprehended. 

While the rattlesnake is found spread over a large portion 
of North America, it is much more abundant in some locali- 
ties than in others. Texas probably holds an infinitely larger 
gee of these reptiles than any other State in the Union. 

he district lying between the Rio Grande and the Nueces, 
two streams which flow in the same direction and some sixty 
or seventy miles apart, is a desert region, literally swarming 
with poisonous serpents. “In summer,” says our writer, 
“one cannot go fifty yards in this locality without seeing a 
rattlesnake. In other parts of the State the moccason is the 
prevalent snake; while centipedes, scorpions, tarantulas, and 
alligators infest various localities, and are each a terrible 


scourge.” 


All writers have hitherto concurred in saying that rattle- 


snakes are never met with at an elevation of more than 6,000 


feet above the sea level. The surveying party of Mr. Morley 


killed numbers of them last year at an elevation of about 
8,000 feet ; it is added, however, that they were never found 
so high before. 


colors than their brethren of the prairies, and of the two are 


The mountain snakes possess more vivid 


but in part with the carbon, producing, as gaseous pro- 
ducts, hydrogen with a certain percentage of carbonic 
anhydride. This latter.can be removed by the action of 
lime, and a gas is then left with scarcely any illuminating 
properties, but with great heating powers. If this is 
passed through 2 petroleum of specific gravity 0.68, the 
hydrocarbons there absorbed render its illuminating inten- 
sity equal to that of ordinary coal gas, and there is no 
tendency to the separation of its components in the tubes 
in whiclt it is conducted. 


LITERATURE, ARI, ETC. 





Mr. George W. Carleton, the well-known artist publisher, 
sailed a week ago for Bermuda. He goes merely for rest and 
recreation, but there is reason to hope that the public will 
have a souvenir of the trip in another of the droll little comic 
volumes which bear such tribute to the genial fancies of his 
pencil. 

Earl Russell’s long-promised book on Christianity is to 
appear this month. Its full title is, “ The Rise and Progress 
of the Christian Religion in the West of Europe, from the 
reign of Tiberius to the end of the Council of Trent.” The 
noble Earl has managed to compress what he has to say on 
this comprehensive theme within the compass of a single 
octavo volume. 

Science has sustained no light loss by the death of Captain 
Manoy, author of the “ Physical Geography of the Sea.” He 
had just completed his 67th year. The death of the widow 
of Sir George Pollock is also announced. 

The death is also announced of M. Stanislas Julien, the 
celebrated Orientalist, member of the Institute, Sub-Director 
of the National Library, and Administrator of the College of 
France. 

The mathematical library of the late Mr. Babbage, which 
has been sold by private contract, is to be preserved intact. 

There is some prospect of a cheap edition of Mr. Ruskin’s 
works, 

The London Graphic is said to be growing into one of the 
wealthiest journalistic properties in the world, It is cer- 
tainly doing very well, and has merited success by the well- 
directed enterprise of its management and the excellence of 
the work done. 

The Duc @Aumale is going to remove his collection of 
pictures from Twickenham to Chantilly. This collection, 
which consists of more than 8,500 paintings of different 
schools and periods, will be placed in the gallery of the Jeu 
de Paume. 

M. Dore 1s said to be engaged upon a new work, entitled 
“ Paris,” as a companion to “ London.” 

M. Thiers has directed an architect to draw up a plan for 
the reconstruction of the Chateau of St. Cloud, with wings. 

Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., is to edit Mr. CoLden’s letters, 
which are to be published by the Cobden Club, 

The Rev. Prefessor Plumptre, with the assistance of several 
scholars and divines, is now engaged in the preparation of a 
work on an extensive scale, illustrative and explanatory of 
the various books of the Bible. 





FACTS AND FANCIES 





St. Patrick’s Day was generally celebrated on Monday. 
this city the display was very handsome. 

The London University has decided that a knowledge of 
Greek shall no longer be compulsory on candidates at matri- 
culation examinations, but shall be ranked as optional with 
French and German, so that it shall be sufficient for any can- 
didate to pass in any one of these three language. 


The commerce of the New Dominion is rapidly increasing. 
The total imports for 1872 amounted to $107,709,116, against 
$86,947,485 in 1871. And the total exports for 1872 were 
$82,639,663, against $74,173,618 for 1871. The imports of 
Quebec exhibit an increase in the past year of nearly $5,000,- 
000 ; Ontario of over $4,000,000; NovaScotia about $500,000, 
and New Brunswick of over $800,000. While our commerce 
is growing rapidly, it is well to bear in mind that our northern 
neighbors are also flourishing. 

Mr. John Livingstone, the brother of the African explorer, 
has met with a heavy disaster, in the destruction by fire of his 
business establishment in Listowell, Canada, recently. The 
same fire destroyed a,preat part of the business section of the 
town. 

A bill for the disestablishment and gradual disendowment of 
the Church of England in Grenada has been read a first time 
in the Jamaica Assembly. 

The strength of the Italian army on the 1st of January, 1873, 
was 636,914 men, of which 445,17 belong tothe regular forces, 
and 191,738 to the militia. 

The Belfast Chamber of Commerce has expressed its regret 
that there was no allusion in her Majesty’s speech to a matter 
of such national interest in Ireland as the purchase of the 
railways by the State. 

A Parisian gunmaker has the following notice outside his 
window: ‘‘ To those Disappointed in Love. A Great Choice 
of Patent Revolvers. N.B.—In the case is all the apparatus 
necessary for extracting the ball and dressing the wound.” 
Palace cars are run on street railways in Sacramento, 

In a short time there will be scarcely a Judge on the English 
bench who was there three years ago. Such a rapid change is 
without parallel. The vacancies are all by death or resigna- 
tion. 

The cost of the Galway prosecutions will amount to $5,000 
a day for each actual dey of the trials. ‘The taxation of the 
Galway Election Petition costs is concluded. About $7,500 
has been struck off the bill, which now amounts to about 
$35,000. 

The Cobden Club purpose to entertain at their dinner this 
year Mr. D. A. Wells and other eminent American Free-traders, 
who are expected to visit Europe on the occasion of the Vienna 
Exhibition, and some members of the club have been deputed 
to attend the annual meeting of German economists which is 
to be held in Vienna. 


In 








more dreaded on account of their terocity.—G@alary. 


Virginia wheat prospects aro good, 
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Great agitation prevails among the Polish peasants in| 


Russia through an unfounded report that serfage will again be 
introduced. 

The German Emperor and the Emperor of Austria are ex- 
pected to arrive in St. Petersburg about the 29th of April—the 
Czar’s birthday. Great preparations are making for their 
reception, and detach ts of the regi ts of which they are 
the chiefs have been summoned to the Russian capital. 





gress just ended, goes into operatioz, and effects ar. important 
change in the character of the silver coin. ‘The latter, for 
sume time, has been a drug upon foreign markets, both from 
the fact that it was worth some five cents less than its face, 
and that it was not pleasing as a coin. 

Dr. Lushbington |.as bequeathed his papers to his sister-in- 
law, Frances Kebec?a Carr. 

It was a woeful disappointment to Prince Arthur and other 
eminent persons that the game they chased for hours over the 
Rowan Campagna in the belief it was a fox should turn out to 
be a nearly starved, wholly frightened and stub-tailed cur. 

Mr. Nicholas Wood, a famous newspaper correspondent at 
the time of the Crimean war, has left England to accompany 
the Russian expedition to Khiva, in the interest of one of the 
prominent London journals. 

Madame Sainton Dolby has just published a ‘‘ Tutor for | 
English Singers.” In a preface she says, ‘* English by birth, 
English by education, English at heart, I have often desired 
to offer to young pupils....the fruits of my experience in a 
career to which {i owe my happiest remembrances. In trying 
to smooth the difficulties ta the path of such students 1 only 
pay the debt of gratitude to my compatriots who encouraged 
wy first steps,....and to whom I owe tho success of which I 
am and shall ever feel prond.” Madame Sainton confines the 
scope of her work to ladies’ voices, and to those particular 
branckes of the art which are essentially English, such, for 
example, as oratorio and ballad singing. 

A train of cars which left St. Jobn, N.B., on the 3d inst., for 
Halifax, returned to that city on the 8th, after five days spent 
in an ineffectual attempt to reach Halifax on account of the 
depth of the snow and the severity of the weather. The snow 
along the line ranged from two to fifteen feet in depth. 

The total height of six members of the imperial family of 
Germany is two inches over twelve yards ; which accounts for 
the great lengths to which that family is allowed to go. 





Donald Robertson of Queenstown, a grominent railway 


contractor and ship-owner, died at Ottawa, Canada, last week, 
of inflammation of the lungs, 


Some of the iron-smelters of the Lehigh Valley, Penn., have 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





According to a dispatch from London, on Monday, Mr. | Toole r. Youn 
Gladstone will probably resume the Premiership. ‘The dis- 


! 

| £100 and another of £10 towards the expenses of his book or 

| hi defending avy legal proceedings which may be taken against 
im. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench on the 2Ist alt. the Lord 

| Chief Justice, with a special jury, had before him the case of 

g, which was an action for an alleged infringe- 


teh adds: *‘In the House of Commons, this afternoon, he | — = = peed a ocho e-ygeling Boy —_ 
atch adds : e ’ | for the plaintiff in his i ig 
On the Ist of April the new coinage law, passed by the Con- stated that last evening he received a communication from | P ee Ae Se 


the Queen, announcing that there was no prospect that the 
Opposition would form a new Government. He replied, plac- 
ing his services at Her Majesty's disposal, and undertaking to 
consult with his colleagues. ‘They were now engaged in con-| of * Shop.” 
sidering what steps they should take, and he proposed that 
meanwhile the House adjourn until Thursday. Mr. Disraeli | 
said be had inf. rmed the Queen that he was quite prepared to 
organize a new Ministry, but conld not undertake to carry on 
the Government with the present Parliament. 
then adjourned until Thursday. 
Granville made a statement identical with that of Mr. Glad- 
stone in the other Chamber, and the Duke of Richmond 
repeated Mr. Disraeli’s explanation. 
adjourned until Thursday. 


The House 
In the House of Lords Earl 


The sitting was then 


ago Mr. Hollingshead wrote a story that was published in Good 
Words, under the title of ‘‘Not Above his Business.” The 
story was told in a narrative form, and with conversations. 
Mr. Hollingshead subsequently dramatized it under the name 
Mr. Toole having seen it, believed that one of 
| the characters would suit him. He purchased the farce, and 
laid it aside for playing at some fature time. As a matter 
of fact, however, it was not played. In June, 1871, it was 
discovered that the defendant, the manager of a provincial 
theatre, was playing the piece under the name of ‘‘ Glory.” 
Mr. Hollingshead, at Mr. ‘Toole’s request, saw the defendant, 
and spoke to him on the subject, but he declined to desist 
from performing it. After the writ was issued doubt was 
entertained whether the plaintiff could proceed against the 
defendant, but ultimately it was determined to do so, and take 


Three shabbily-dressed men, who from their accent are|the opinion of the court above upon any point of law that 


believed to be Americans, were arrested in Cork on ‘Tuesday, 


might arise. Lord Chief Justice Erle had laid down, in the 


while attempting to deposit $12,000 in a bank in that city.) case of Reade v. Conquest, that the only way to prevent ean 


the frauds on the Bank of England. 


They are supposed to be the parties who recently committed | author's work from being dramatized by others was to drama- 
The three men were | tize it himself. ‘The Lord Chief Justice said there was a great 


released from custody on the following day, no evidence con-| distinction between the two cases. ‘Two persons might draw 


injury has yet been reported. 


necting thera with the forgeries having been produced. 


the same inspiration from the novel and dramatize it, but a 


A serions riot, between Englishmen and Irishmen, oceurred | ™22 had no right to infringe upon the drama from the novel. 


no repetition of the rioting. i . : 
The Duke of St. Albans has announced that he will ‘‘ be glad peOvent any ether pemten Sess Going es. 


Replying to the Mayor of Manchester the Queen has con- 


September next. 


sented to become a patron of the International Fruit, Flower, 
and Vegetable Show, which is to be held in Manchester in 


in Wolverhampton, a town of Statfordshire, twelve miles from Mr. Serjeant Ballantine said it would be necessary to have the 
Birmingham, on Tuesday. At least three thousand persons | Story and drama read. The Associate then read the story, Mr. 
were engaged in the conflict. Firearms and knives were freely Serjeant Ballantine “Shop,” and Mr. L. Smith “Glory.” ‘The 
used, and there was much bloodshed, though no case of fatal Lord Chief Justice then decided that there was nothing com- 
i At lest accounts from the town, | ™ Pp ECops . 4 
order had been restored, and it was believed there would be | @ifferent. ‘The plaintiff was nonsuited, with leave to move 


mon to the pieces except the skeleton. ‘They were essentially 


upon the point whether an author dramatizing his work could 


to accept the honor of being the first president of the proposed — 
Liberal Club for Nottingham and County.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Dawe, a widow, of Carharrack, Cornwall, 
died on Wednesday week, at the reputed age of 102, 


THE CONTINENT. 


President Thiers and Count von Arnim, the German Em- 
bassador, on Saturday Jast signed a convention on the part of 
their respective Governments for the payment of the fifth 
milliard of francs of the war indemnity by instalments. The 
final payment is to be made on the Sth of September next, 





when all the French territory occupied by German troops, in- 


One of the most notable incidents which has taken place in| cluding Belfort, is to be evacuated. Baring Brothers and Co. 


received orders for two-thirds of all the pig iron they can pro-| London lately is the announcement made at a temperance | and the Rothschilds will undertake the fiuancial arrange- 


duce thi year. 


Stes them titen the emaent tee been seefieed in Gael” »jured bis vocation because he had come to see the mischief 


meeting by Mr. Charrington, the great brewer, that he had 


ments, 
A later dispatch says that the new treaty between France 


ee P ; i in i <icati <8 inflic iG idi t suati . 
Britain from a dog license of $1 25 a year than there was from which the trade in intoxicating drinks inflicted upon the morals | and Germany providing for the evacuation of the French pro 


an assessed tax on dogs of $3 each. 


The iron product of England in 1750 was only 12,000 tons, 


andin that year she imported 23,000 tons of iron from Sweden, 
10,000 tons from Russia, and 5,000 from Spain, 


A public meeting in Edinburgh lately approved of erecting 


a colossal statue to John Knox, costing at least £5,000. 
have already been subscribed. 


In Manchester, Eng., recently, flames issued from a gaso 


meter containing 600,000 cubic feet of gas, and could not be , at 
checked until the whole contents had come consumed. No county surveyor that it is no lunger possible to get men to 


explosion occurred, 

MM. Bajot and Roche have submitted to the French 
Academy of Sciences for investigation their process for the 
manufacture of steel. ‘They decarbonize cast-iron by means of 
iron oxide in its native state, 

Pere Hyacinthe has begun to preach in Genoa with marked 
effect. His congregations are very large and he is fast gaining 
adberents. 

The Khedive of Egypt will accompany the Sultan on his visit 
to the exhibition at Vienna, The Khedive will arrive at Con- 
stautinople in May, and the two monarchs will proceed to 
Vienna together, after a very short stay in the Turkish capital. 

Six betting men were recently arrested at the Exchange and 
Alliauce Clubs in London, and brought up for trial before the 
Lord Mayor. Strange aud Sullivan, the lessees of the clubs, 
were fined £100 each, one of the other defendants £25, and 
the remaining three £10 each. 

In the first week after the publication of Bishop Von Kette- 
ler's pamphlet on the proposed ecclesiastical law 20,000 copies 
were disposed of, a fact which the German papers report as an 
evidence of how widely-spread is ultramontane feeling in that 
country. 


£2,000 | Tyrant. 


of the people. ‘Lhe announcement was received with immense 
enthusiasm. 





Jardine’s Muriel, who beat Peasant Boy. ‘The Waterloo Purse 
was divided between Joan and Contango after two undecided 
courses. The Waterloo Plate was won by Royal Mary, beating 





Dr. Hessel and his wife have left England fo: Brazil. 
The grand jury of Limerick have been informed by their 


break stones for macadamizing the roads, owing to the general 
improvement in the condition and pay of laborers; and he 


vinces was signed at Berlin on March 16, and the text is pub- 
lished. ‘The German forces are to evacuate all the places they 


The Waterloo Cup was won on the 21st of February by Mr. | 2°¥ hold in Franco by the Ist of July, with the exception of 


Verdun and vicinity, from which they are to withdraw on the 
5th of September. 

The annual budget was presented in the National Assembly 
on Monday by M. Leon Say, Minister of Finance. It showsa 
most gratifying condition of the public funds. There is now 
in the treasury half of the sum of money due to Germany, and 
no loan will be required to complete the payments of the war 
indemnity at the dates designated in the convention. 


The Spanish Government has received official information 


recommended the employment of machinery to do the work, - : 
3 ) . ; s 
Mr. J. Thorogood, of Springfield, Essex, who was once by Ollo Perula and Dorregaray, by a force of Spanish troops 


known as **the Church-rate Martyr,” 
advanced age. 


bas just died at an 
Mr. ‘Thorogood was imprisoned in Chelmsford 
Gaol for a long period for refusing to pay church rates, and the 4 Fags . “ 
abolition agitators throughout the kingdom subscribed for him | #SSi8t the local authorities in the execution of the order requir- 


of the defeat near Paropeluna of the United Carlists bands, led 


under Gen. Castrano. 
dispersed. 


French troops have been sent to the Spanish frontier to 


The insurrectiouists were completely 


a considerable sum of money, with which he built a row of ing that all Carlists crossing into France be ‘‘ interned.” 
houses on Springfield-hill, Chelmsford. 1 

A shocking occurrence is reported from Jersey. James| Foreign Aflairs announced that the Portuguese Consul had 
Babe, a servant in the family of Captain Gibbs, quarrelled been instructed to demand immediate satisfaction of the Bra- 
with the cook, a married woman, and threw a plate at her zilian Government for au outrage to the Portuguese flag at 


head but missed her. 


In the Portuguese Cortes, on Saturday, the Minister of 


He then left the kitchen, and returned | Para. 
in two or three minutes with a loaded gun, threatening to 
shoot her. 


The Polish deputies in the ‘Austrian Parliament will absent 


As he was raising the gun the cook's son rushed | themselves from the sittings when the Electoral Reform bill 


in and seized the barrel, and in the struggle which followed, | comes on for its second reading. ‘There are thirty-five of these 
the gun exploded, and the charge entered Babe's head over | members. 


the right eye, inflicting a frightful wound. 


few hours afterwards, 


Thomas Stokoe, surgeon, of Arleceden House, Cumberland, 
was charged before the Whitehaven magistrates lately with 


The man died a 





It is announced that Senor Rios will succeed Senor Olozaga 
as Minister of Spain to France. 


The Town Council of Cologne has this year, for the first time 


shooting a farmer named Watson Mossop with a pistol. The! 











There is much discontent in England among the sbare-| defence was that the shot was fired in self-defence. Grace Kay, | 


holders in the Emma Mine. It will be remembered tha 


| one of the prisoner's servants, said that while Mossop was at 


this undertaking was advertised in a way that no other her master’s house she heard the doctor shout, * Grace, Grace, 
scheme of the kind was ever advertised before, at a cost of fetch the dog in; here’s Watson choking me.” She saw that 
some thousands of pounds. One of the directors, Mr. Brydges | Mossop had the dector by the throat, and the doctor said, 
Willyams, M.P., came over to America and investigated the |" Now, Watson, if you don’t leave loose I will fire at you. 

property, and very glowing accounts were received. For a The doctor ran away, pursued by Mossop, and the pene 
time these accounts seemed to be borne out by facts. Large | *fterwards heard a scuftling in the kitchen, and a pistol went 


dividends were received mouthly ; but suddenly they ceased, off. 
and the shares went down with a run. The report just pub-| with water. 


Subsequently she saw her master washing Mossop's face 
Mossop said, ‘‘ You should not have shot me,” | 


lished shows that, although the dividends were thus topped, | nel then, jumping up, seized the doctor by the throat, aud | 


the shareholders have received nearly £8,000 more than the wa . 
total profits. At Glasgow, where there would seem to be aj Stated, was suffering from three small shot wounds over the summer. 


large number of shareholders, there is so much indignatio 
that it is proposed to call a meeting. 

A Sea-saw—The sword fish.———Educational Boards 
School forms, — A Corn Extractor—A crow. 








held him till he was nearly black in the face. Mossop, it was | 


n| tight eye, and was unable to appear. The prisoner was| 
remanded on bail. 


Mr. Plimsoll’s attack upon the shipowners is causing much | 


Floating | Xcitement among the members of that interest in the northern 


Capital—Venice.- A Sentinel should never carry a ap-| Ports. At a special meeting of the Sunderland Shipowners’| 


suck, 


Society held lately, Mr, Plimsoll's stat ts were cond d 





a as greatly exaggerated, i rp t was 
“Tam dyeing for love,” said a melancholy young man as he greatly exaggerated, aud a memorial to Governmen' 


put the coal-black fluid on his moustache. 


An old lady was admiring the beautiful picture called 
“Its no wonder,” said she, ‘ that the poor child 


** Saved.” 
fainted after pulling that great dog out of the water.” 


adopted asking for a Royal Comwission of inqury. ‘The| 
meworialists stated that they had heard with surprise apd | 
indignation Mr. Plimsoll’s statements, and that, as persons | 
largely interested in shipping and representatives of an impor- | 
tant shipping port in the north of England, where the capital | 





In one of the suburban schools a school inspector gave out invested in shipping is for the most part mutually insured, 


the word ‘ psalter’ to a class for spelling. 


It was a poser to ¢ 
all till it reached the foot of the class, when a curly-headed | be entered upon with the least possible delay. 


they challenged the fullest inquiry possible, and asked: that it 
A similar peti- 


little fellow spelled it correctly, but, being asked to define it, | tion has been drawn up by the Sunderland Town Council. On 


he shouted out ‘‘ More salt. 


| the other hand, a largely attended meeting was held afterward 


M. Matthieu dela Drome, the eminent French meteorologist, | t Sheffield, under the presidency of the Mayor, at which reso- 
is said to have a perfect horror of going out when the wind is | lutions were passed thanking Mr. Plimsoll for his exertions on 


in the east. 


His gardener recently played him a nice trick. behalf of merchant seamen, approving the appointment of a 


He fixed the vane on the weathercock due east, and so com- Royal Commission to inquire into the condition of, and the 


pelled his master to remain within doors a whole week. 


More than 100,000 Ibs. of human hair was imported into 


Marseilles in 1872, principally from China. 


practices connected with, the merchant navy, and recommend- | 
ing that, without waiting for the final report of the Com- 
wission, Parliament should this session enact the compulsory 
survey of all merchant ships, and the adoption of a maximum 


In high life in Madrid, this season, the fashion has been load-line to prevent overloading. Mr. Plimsoll has acknowl- 


** carriages drawn by four and six white asses.” 


j edged in the 7ines the receipt of an anonymous donation of 


in more than six centuries, disallowed the usual grant out of 
the city treasury towards the expense of the public processions 
on Coipus Christi day 

The Russian soc‘ety for attending on sick and wounded 

Idi as dispatched two physicians and several surgeons to 
accompany the Kbivan expedition, well supplied with medicines 
and surgical appliances. 

The bill for the amendment of the Prussian constitution, 
which is an indispensable prerequisite to the passage of the 

lesiastical , came up the other day for its first read- 
ing, and passed by ull the votes except two. 

The Emperor William has given the usual orders for the 
military manceuvres of the various Prussian army corps this 

The manceuvres will be executed entirely by the 
regular army, the Landwehr?and reserves not being 
required this year to take any part in the operation. The 
siege of Grandens, the fortress designed to be dismantled 
after this novel mode, is to begin on the 15th of July. 

The total of recruits conscripted in Russia in 1872 was 124,- 
226. Of these 112,577 were peasants, 8,724 citizens of the 
second order and artisans, 2,622 Cossacks, 475 citizens of the 
first order, 22 Moldavian emigrants, and only four members of 
the privileged classes. 

The Prussian Lower House has voted the ordinary grants 
for the salaries to the Roman Catholic bishops throughout the 
kingdom, including the Bishop of Ermelaad, the prelate whose 
salary was suspended some months ago in consequence of his 
excommunication of a disobedient priest. 

It has been again asserted, and this time with an air of positive 
authority, that an agreement does exist between Persia and 
Russia for the purpose of facilitating Russian advance into 
India, and that itis the design of Russia to cause a conflict be- 
tween Persia and Afghanistan, out of which Russia hopes to 
derive advantage. 

The King of Saxony has applied the gift of 43,000 thalers 
raised by subscription and presented to him and his Queen on 
the occasion of their ‘‘ golden wedding” to a‘ golden stipend 
fund” out of which to grant scholarships to deserving students 
without means, being Saxon subjects and matriculated at the 

, University of Leipsic. 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Wau Street, Taurspay P. M., March 20, 1878. 


The chief topic in Wall Street circles to- 
day was the suspension of the Bull’s Head 

nk, owing, it is rumored, to a heavy de- 
falcation, which has swept away a | oo 
amount of its surplus. There must be some- 
thing inherently wrong in the supervision of 
a bank’s affairs when these frauds are so suc- 
cessfully carried through, and it is time that 
the Executive officers should feel the eflect 
of their negligence. We hope Zihat an ex- 
planation of the bank’s resources will exone- 
rate the officers from blame in this particular 
instance. The money market continues 
stringent at from 1-32 to 1-16, with interest, 
with a probability of the pressure continuing 
for another fortnight, when an easier market 
is expected. Mercantile paper is nominal at 
9 and 12 per cent. for the best names. Gold 
is firm at 1154 and 5g, and Foreign Exchange 
is also nominal at 10815 and 1; for 60 days 
and 108% and 109 for short sight bankers 
sterline. Governments are dull, but steady, 
and the stock market is quiet with but little 
speculation. 


_ The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 





Mar. 13. Mar. 20. 
Le emneseesce 115% — 1154@ — 
a — o— 
REL UE @ HY 1 @ Hy 
CUreueess -—- @-— —- @— 
ot, ae eee 134 @ -- - Om 
eas x Gata ses a 







— aM— 
BAG 93% 





- —- @- -- @— 
-- 1054%@ws), arg: 101 
-— @- — @— 
—- @-— — @-—- 
ronecme —- @G&— - @-- 
1M 464 O40 — 
Pen fee 5St%,@ 58 56%@ — 
Bente eeseeeerees — @-- —_— @& 
pens seaeweoss 1157,@116 14%@ 115 
Se ere - —- @- 
STX@ 57 
B60 88 
2a@ 34% 
Western ion: Beis 8 RAs 
Adams Express.......... @ _ *® - 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — _ —Oo— 
U. 8. Express............ _ $ an aa 
Wells, Fargo........ .... — _ 


_ We note acontinued gradual improvement 
in the distribution with the interior, but the 
restoration of complete monetary ease and 
the resumption of inland navigation are 
necessary to gencral commercial activity. 
There are promising indications that the tide 
of currency which has been for some months | 
setting in the direction of the West is about | 
to turn, anc that henceforth, with rising bank | 
resources, the rates of money will gradually | 
yield till a normal condition of the market | 
shall be reached. We do not look for cheap | 
money, however, till after April 1st, the day 
of quarterly settlements. That period past, 
all promises to be plain sailing for merchants | 
and business men. Merchandise prices have | 
been subject tono very wide fluctuations, and, | 
as a general remark, the markets remain 
quite steady. Some foreign commodities are 





, 


Nea 67,623 to 5, 67,789, 71,628, 82,725 to 


in light supply, owing to the long passages 
which many vessels are making from distant 
ports, and prices of these are very firm. 
Other articles, whose cost has 4 ad- 
vanced abroad, tend upward, and are likely 
to rule higher throughout the season. This 
remark is especially applicable to iron and 
other metals, the imports of which are com: 
paratively small. Last year over one-third 
the iron used in this country was imported 
from England; but the rapid development of 
our iron industries will go far toward meeting 
the demand which Great Britain has hitherto 
supplied. Yet this demand increases so ra- 
pidly that prices, apparently, will be mains 
tained at a good figure for a long time to 
come. The dist"ibutive demand is at present 
mainly contined to se:sonable manufactures 
and articles of prime necessity. Some branch- 
es of our domestic trade, which require 
cheap transportation, will be held in abey- 
ance until the icy fetters of commerce are 
broken, the freight charges of the railway 
lines being much bigher than many commodi- 
ties will bear, Meanwhile, the Western pro- 
duce movements, which largely constitute 
the basis of our European export traftic, are 
not likely to be very brisk or on a large scale. 
The receipts of fllour and grain at present 
are not much in excess of the wants of the 
home markets, and hence prices, though tend- 
ing downward, are above the shipping point 
There is, however, an abundance of provi- 
sions, cotton, petroleum, lumber, hides and 
leather, etc., awaiting shipment. Indeed, if 
proof were needed of the exceedingly favora- 
the aspect of our export trade, we have only 
to pint to the exrraordinary activity of ship- 
ping, which is in greater demand than for 
many years past. Vessels eannot arrive fast 
enough to take away the freight that awaits 
them, and they can hardly make an impres- 
sion upon the accumulation.—Shipping List. 


Now that the Atlantic travel is reviving, 
Messrs. Jay Cooke and Co. publish their 
usual card of the facilities they offer to tour- 
ists through their cable transfers, circular 
letters, and commercial credits. The same 
well known firm a!so offer exchange on Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Bremen, and Frankfort. 


The following are the numbers of the 
United States bonds of which the Bank of 
England was defrauded through the for- 
geries : 

Untrep States Six per Cent. Five- 


~|Twenty Bonps, 1867.—47 of $1,000 each, 


equal to $47,000.—Nos 5,608, 6,018, 7,113, 
9,431, 12,587, 25,385, 34,247, 86,435 to 8, 44,639, 
69,024, 80,094, 95,913, 96,240, 106,660, 110,202, 
114,864 to 6, 114,868 to 71, 114,873, 115,666; 
140,959 to 60, 143,397 to 8, 196,499, 167,139, 
168,434, 169,388, 170,648, 171,670 to 1, 174,595, 
175,862, 178,926, 181,750, 193,993, 200,232, 207,- 
847, 215,665, 224,944. 

40 of $500 each, equal to $20,000.—Nos. 94 
to 7, 1,491, 1,904, 4,877, 5,455, 7,383, 9,282, 
9,612, 10,091, 11,921, 17,182, 81,417, 18,545, 
20,676, 20,685,21,789, 22.160, 27,711, 36,775, 
39,825, 39,866, 42,558, 56,611, 59,143, 64,017 to 
18, 64,198, 67,414, 71,681, 71,787, 73,036, 76,825, 
78,684, 87,519, 99,189, 113,860, 115,575. 

50 of $100 exch, equal to $5,000—Nos. 
6,717, 6,850, 7,170, 11,674, 16,184, 18,765, 41,- 
451, 41,453 to 4, 41,459, 44.970 to 1, 82,521, 
85,083 to 4, 87,300, 92,488, 92,490, 99,830, 101,- 
271 to 8, 104,864, 105,285, 107,242 to 4, 115,- 
315, 119,518, 127,280, 127,772, 153,080, 167,053 
to 4, 167,057, 169,037, 169,569, 176,451, 184,- 
364, 194,941 to 3, 196,041, 198,375, 198,379, 
206,189, 212,931 to 2, 216,579, 227,108. 

Unirep States Five Per Cenr. Ten- 
Forty Bonps, 1864.—5 of $1,000 each, equal 
to $5,000.—Nos. 65,546, 78,182 to 3, 87,129, 
88,392, 

Unirep States Funpep Loan Bonps.— 
125 of $1,000, equal to $125,000.—Nos. 7,745 
to 9, 8,801 to 2, 10,827, 14,513, 15,110 to 4, 18,- 
587 to 8, 18,590 to 3, 25,868 to 70, 27,551, 28,- 
616, 29,197 to 209, 31,839 to 62, 32,669, 33,451 
to 2, 33,471 to 3, 41,863, 42,705 to 6, 43,487 to 
8, 46,022 to 4, 49,672, 49,971 to 2, 52,860 to 8, 
53,777 to 80, 53,794 to 6, 54,633, 59,907, 59,909, 
59,944 to 5, 61,027, 62,583 to 7, 63,695, 63,907 to 


ce 


69 of $500, equal to $34,500.—Nos. 1,140, 
3,235, 4,224, 4,312, 8,692, 11,210 to 42, 11,555, 
12,333, 12,336, 12,338, 13,065 to 9, 17,713 to 27, 
17,949 ty 51, 19,342 to 5. 

10 of B10, equal to $1,000.—Nos., 10,227 to 
84, 15,618 to 9. 


The advance in coal in Great Britain is 
far-reaching in its influences, the prices of 
nearly all the leading commodities being 
materially higher than they were a year ago. 
At Liverpool the scarcity of coal is causing 
great apprehension, and the steamship com- 
panies who protected themselves, as they 
supposed, by contract, from sudden rise, find 
great difficulty in getting the supply they 
contracted for, so that there is some talk of 





raising the rates for freights and passengers. | 
Some owners of iron mines have suspended | 
operations for an indefinite period. In one 
large stecl manufacturing establishment in 
the North of England, the increased cost of 
working, in consequence of the high price of 
coal, is already fifty thousand dollars a year. 
The excessive price of iron is almost prohi- 


of mechanical labor in this City is in prepara- 
tion this Spring, similar in character to that 
which took place here last May, but said to 
be more general and more alarming in its 
character. The strike of last Spring involved 


country, its success is rendered a penne 


investment. 
connections going. West, both at Toledo and 





A general strike of all the leading branches 


a loss estimated at $4,000,000 in actual busi- 
ness, but the indirect losses were much 
greater, as the falling off in the building 
trades alone involved a loss of $12,538,000. 
As a consequence of this, some industrial 
works have been removed from the City. 
The greater portion of all the packing boxes 





General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 




















used here are now made in Connecticut. The 
sash and blind manufacturers are said to be 
preparing for an exodus, and one large piano 
establishment has been removed to Astoria. 
Nearly one hundred trade organizations, it is 
alledged, will strike in April or May ; and as 
the manufacturers and other employers are 
understood to have made preparations to 
resist, a serious interruption of business seems 
to be threatened.—Shipping List. 

A decision of considerable importance to 
debtors and creditors was rendered a few 
days ago, in the United States District Court 
New-Jersey, to the effect that where a man 
was bankrupt he was not entitled to the five 
hundred dollars exemption of the United 
States law, but was entitled to the two hun- 
dred dollars allowed by the State law only ; 
not to both the State and National exemp- 
tion, as that, in some cases, would leave 
nothing for the creditors. In another case it 
was decided, as to what property should be 
restrained under the bankrupt act, that all 
property must be giren into the hands of an 
assignee, except that amount cxempted by 
the State law, and that the other exemption 
must come through the order of the Court, 
It is to be presumed that the same principle 
applies in other States. 

Assistant Secretary Richardson says that it 
is not the intention of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to inflate the currency by keeping 
out permanently any part of the $44,000,000 
of legal tender reserve. But if, in the lan- 
guage of the law, the exigencies of the public 
interest shall require, he will not hesitate to 
act in accordance with his conviction, that he 
has aright to make use of the reserve for 
temporary purposes in such contingency. 

There will be a very large increase in the 
number of steam craft trading on the lakes, 
next season. Sailing vessels are useful and 
indispensable, but, for rapid passage and 
quick transit of freight, steam is fast gaining 
popularity and favor. Scores of new propel- 
lers and steam barges are now being con- 
structed at diflerent points on Lake Erie and 
Oatario, both on the American and Canadian 
shores. The yards there were never in a 
greater state of activity. 

The Chilean Government contemplates the 
establishment of a Harbor of Refuge at Cape 
Horn. The location of the refuge is to be on 
the islandof Wollaston, of the Hermit group, 
where the Captain of the British ship Cedric 
has discovered a tine bay, with safe anchor- 
age, and well protected from the winds. The 
island is South of Terra del Fuego, and 
twenty-nine miles distant from Cape Horn, 
and is populated by Indians, who are decile 
and much more intelligent than those of 
Terra del Fuego. Such arefuge will possibly 
be the means of preventing much sullering, 
besides saving human life and preventing the 
loss of many vessels. 

Thirty years ago Nantucket was a leading 
whaling port, but her fleet has gradually 
dwindled till at length she ceases toown a 
single whaler, the last one—Barque R. L. 
Barstow—having just been sold. 

Navigation has been resumed between 
Milwaukee and Chicago, the ice having left 
the harbors. 


——_— + 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTHERN. 
$5,000,000 7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
COUPON AND REGISTERED, INTER 
EST PAYABLE IN GOLD, APRIL AND 
OCTOBER. 

THE CANADA SOUTIIERN, or ecastecn 
end of this line, whose Bonds were so rapidly 
sold last Summer, IS NOW FINISILTED, 
and will be opened for business, in connection 
with the TOLEDO AND WABASITL and 
other Western Roads at a very early day. 
The CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTIL- 
ERN, or western end of this line, is now 
being rapidly built, and the Company expect 
it to be finished during the present year. 

THIS GREAT 
completed through, will be of immense ad- 
vantage to the shipping interests of the Great 
West, being Level, Straight and thirty-three 
miles Shorter than any other route. Having | 
connections with all the lines running into | 
Buttalo at the East and Chicago at the West, | 
and under the management of some of the | 
most experienced railroad operators of the 





and its Bonds must be a safe and profitable 
It makes the shortest and best 


Detroit, and is the only Seven per Cent. Gold 











bitory of additional building, and it is gene- 
rally calculated that a cotton mill cannot be 
constructed now and brought into work at) 
less than £2 per spindle, as compared with 
£1 at the time materials were cheapest. The 
loss to the operatives, to the employers, and | 
to the country, from strikes, is almost incal- 


culable 


Bond on any through Trunk line now of- 
fered. 


Pamphlets and all information furnished by 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
Bankers, No, 27 Pine-st. 
LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


TRUNK LINE, when | 
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STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. tame 
oe eee cone 
U.S. Obligations, | q 
AS. eae | woes : 
eS TO ree : soe 
GU Ms viacacnancccasince | 8g ina 
ee .-.| 16% 116% 
U. 8. 6a, 5-20e, *62 coup.............. 11534 | 115% 
U.S. 68, 5-208, "64 coup... .... IBA 115% 
U.S. 6s, 5-208, °65 coup.. 11649 116% 
U. 8. 6s, 5-208, “67 coup.. 13645 116 
U. S. 6s, 5-208, "68 coup 21646 | 1163 
U. S. Se, 10-008, COUP... ....cccseeee 10%). 
) 
State Bonds, | 
New York Regd Bounty Loan..... 1047, 108 
do coupon do soso | (10535 
do 73 105 111 
Alabama tome er 
do &s.... geive tee oeee 83 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S. Ws ahie «® 
Cabarete Th, FE... .000ccsccec res 108 112% 
Georgia 6s, ‘72 coupon... ............ aes R0 
SS | ea eee 88 des 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, *70......... eve a 
RE yr 526 é 
il Us heas usage nsen 6xedbesd ‘a A 
Michigan 68, "T3—"8B.. 6. eee |} % anes 
Missouri €2, coup es, a ry 
do . 6s, H. & St. Jos.... | wih 7) 
N Carolina 6s old... ee | a4 | 3h 
do 6s new.. 21 33 
LY he Pe errerce errr cre ° vem 
South Carolina 8..............66005 | 50 ST 
MONE OILS oh. den cccudess. esesee j 4% 4% 
° ee) eer ae 74% 
Virginia GS... occ seccreccccsesces } 4 Bee 
do new Bonds......... ...... | ease it 
| | 
Rallroad Bonds, | 
Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bond....| yoo “F 
Alt. &T. Haute Ist mortgage........| 97 
° 2d mortgage pref...) aaa. 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort...) 397% 40 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort....... 974 98 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds... . --| 100 109% 
Chic. Burl, & Quincy 8s, Ist morts wey | 18 
Chic, & Alton Sinking Fund........) 100 101% 
do ist mortgage.... .../ ..., 104 
do Income “ er ee 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. ... 43 a 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund... { : aes 
do reer 93% soe 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7#.......) 499 102 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol SF...) 95 97 
o 2d mort....... nn 101 
Cleyv. & Toledo Sinking Fund...... 3 aa 
Col, Chie, & Ind. Central Ist mort...) 94 we 
do 2d mort...) 7 78 
Del. Lack & West. ist mort......... Vom 100% 
do 2d mort cont Oe 7 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort.... . bes 
trie Ist mort. extend........ | 00 cea 
do Ist mort. end........... yee 10 
Galena & Obic. ext. .........se00 | vee 10134 
do SG mort........ ... ee ee 
Great Western Jst mort. "88.........| “Obiy | “Aba 
o a mort., °93..........| 86 
Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr.) 44 sees 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert seen] OD 90 
Harlem 1st mort. %.............. “| 98% 
do 1st mort. and Sinking Fund. . | ts pr: 
Hudson River 7s 2d_ mort. "85........ Peres paid 
Tilinois Central 7s ‘75... .. . oe ‘ 
Lack, & Western ..... Hite: ck 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882... . eee es ve 
Mich, South. & N. 1. 7s Sink Fund...) jos | 64 
do do 2d mort..... | 96 6 
Morris & Essex Ist mort.............|  .... 105 
do J ae | 96g 
New Jersey Central 2d mort........) |. se 
0 RE eet ‘034 
New York Central 6s, ‘83. y i 
do 6s, Sub'n..... nialite SH = 
do ., ay eee | 100 01 
New York & New Haven 6s......... 05 100 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort............... | 45 ie 
do consol, . . 93 a 
Panama..... .... san acain allen Se a - 14636 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. Ist mort......)  ju4 
do do 2d mort * in 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar, 48 99 
| Pac, E. B. guar. by Missouri. ca p 
Ques & Tol. Ist mort. "90... het a 
Reading.......... ; 2 
St. Louis & tron Mountain ga “_ 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony....... 45% a3 
do Ot Oe eee 7 98 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist mort. E. Div) 93 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s........) 8 “heig 
do Land Grants, %...... | 9% wy 
Be TOC, Mins dese cs ccncses \ ol Ag 
Alt. & Terre Haute. . ee 20 
do preferre > oe 47 
Boston, ¥evrford & Erle. ... ....! % 8 
Chicago & Alton...........6. 0 ....| 12 112% 
o preferred. reve] 14 15 
Chicago & N. Westorn canbe Rey 83 
do preferred, | 87M KS 
Chicago & Rock Island..............) 110% 10% 
‘hicago, Bedagten & Quincy......| 139 140 
Clevel. Col., Tud. & Cincin...0.......) Wy Me 
Cleveland & Pittsburg. .... Ss yasen YG mm) 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central........) 95 BB 
Del. Lack. & Western........... 104 iy IRXY 
Dubuque & Sioux City... . 93g | 2 
WES i. n.tbeceit crate vise oie 634 | “bps 
de weferred ; . %6 
Hannibal & St. —m of | 48% 24 
do preferred .......00s J oseee ta 
ori wes sae ae 
ao preferred... 125 — 
Joliet & Chicago. ........ | ng 6 
| Hlinvis Centra cama Pe a 128 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern...) 9 sg ress 9 
Marietta & Cincin. Ist preferred... ... : “7° 
do : 2d preferred... | a . 
Michigan Central. ........., 1M4\ H 
Milwaukee & St. Paul...... | 564, 2 
do preferred... 1.95% | oa 
| Morris & Eesex.................. R ‘Om 
New Haven & Hartford M1 | 43° 
BOD ccwisiisteviveisicescx See 195 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River... .. 3, “04 
du 5 rip Certificate —/ ” 
Coal Stocks, | | 
American Coal Co , | 63% ; 
Cumberland Coal and tron Co "2 x 
Delaware & Hudson Canal..... 16 0 | 16 
Pennsylvania Coal Co 3 y 
Spring Mountain Coal, oo | ‘S 
Miscellaneous, 
Dente MA, i222 60s:sectise seve Vig 6 
Boston Water Power r4 is 
Cunton Co........ 1% 100 
A-lams Express 5 Ox 
Wells, Fargo Express......., aa oT | m” 
American Express....0.s.es.005-0- Tim | 





Bankers, No. 10 Wall-st. 
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JAY COOKE & 60. 


No. 20 Wall St., 
New York. 


EXCHANCE ON 


LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN. 


CABLE TRANSFERS, 
.CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London. 





OFFICE OF THE 


* ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 24, 1573. 
(" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


ist Jan., 1872, to 31st Dec., 1872....... $5,918,019 95 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
GE, BP sacccsacvsasincessceceses 2,079.659 45 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1872, to 3ist December, 1872. ..... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the 
game period..........-.. $2,389,844 82 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses............- $1,085,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,443, 7 b-4 
Loans secured by Stocks, and othe rwise.. 3,480, 100 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 


Locat CoMMITTEF. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


No. 88 Watt Srreet & 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mawnacers, 


202 Broapway, New York. 





GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 

Woda AMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
ROOSEVELT. of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
—- M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 


Ww. 
# 
J. 


Office, No. 60 V Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


s 





HOUSTON AND TEXAS 








Real Estate and Bonds and and cats. 217,000 ~ 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Com ny, estimated a * 109,903, 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. , ” 9.755;374 14 
GP naaacsvesoceccuecs, pesseens 265,098 81 


$15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their le gl representatives, on and after Tucsday, ‘the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 

representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancel! 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the ts ped for the year 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


Total amount of Assets 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonzs, Josepu GAILLARD. JR., 
Cuarues Dennis, Cc. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moors, James Low, 


Henry Corr, 

Jos1an O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuanues H. Russen, 
Lowe. Hotsroox, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya PuEtrs, 
Cates Barstow, 

A. P. Pr1xot, 
Wutuun E. Dopar, 
Davin Lanz, 

James Bryce, 
Daniex S. MILLER, 
Wx. Sturais, 


B. J. Howxanp, 
Bens. Bascocs, 
Rost, B. Myturn, 
Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
Frepenick CHauncy, 
Gro. 8. STEPHENSON, 
Wii. H, Wess, 
Suerrarp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuarues P, BurpettT, 
Cuas. H. Marsuarx, 
Wiuuram E, Bunxer, 
Samvei L. Mirtcui11, 
James G. DeForest, 
Heyer K. Bocert, Rosest L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perxrys, ALEXANDER V. Buiaxkez, 
Cartes D. Leverica. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vuce-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLEIT, 34 Vice-Pres’t 





AGENCY OF THE 


Bank i wee North America, | 


. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 














The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 


1g|the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 


Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 


closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
offer at 90 end accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. 


The Road is about completed, and 


the net earnings more than three times the 
interest on these Bonds. 


We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WaLL SrrREEt, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellera, on the 
CoNsOLIDATED Bank, Lonpon, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


EPOSIT TO-DAY in the SAVINGS 
BANE Chartered b the ae States. 
SEND FOR CIRCULA LEECKER:ST. 
SSETS OVER $4,000,000. 


MANHATTAN SAVIN 
INSTITUTION, 
wm & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, Dec. 26, 1872. 


Forty- -fourth Semi-Annual Dividend. 





Gs 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East | The Trustees of this Institution have declared - 

and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular | FORTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIV aap. & 

Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of | at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, e 

the world all sums that have remained on deposit for three or 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in | six months previous to Januarylst, 1873. Payable 
~ondon and elsewhere, bought and sold at current | on one after the third Monday in January. 

rates ; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot. |, All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
and and Ireland, also on Canada, British Sen same as a deposit. 


and San Francisco 
pusiness transacted 


JOHN PATON, Agent. 


Bills collected, ‘and other Banki ng | 
j e * 


E. J. BROWN, 
DWARD 8c HELL, Treasurer 
ALVORD, Secretary 


President 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


EsTABLISHED -- 1808. 


44 Pine Street, New York. 


Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be abont 
$600,000, Capital of the Company, 


Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manacer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. ArcurBap, H.B.M. Pi ay Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bro - 

bs. 5. JAFFRAY, of E. S. Jafiray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard en & Co. 

Davin Satomon, No. 11 West a8th Street. 

J. } crc Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


an Srvarr, of J. & J. Stuart. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y, 
No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHARLES STANTON, Pres’t. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2nd Vice-Pres’t, 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 








Twentieth Annual Report. 





JAN. 1, 1873. 





Net monn, Ee $6,726,247 79 
Income, 1872: 
From rok, ant ee ad $2.731,083 42 
From interest and rents 426,028 34 3,157,111 76 
Total. udeokenteesdeaddesacvensens $9.883,159 55 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims........... 94 73 
Paid Matured eet 
Dividends, Surrender: 
and Lapsed Policies ...... oa a, 568,650 87 
Total Paid peepee $2,408, - 60 
Dividend on Stock.......... 7,685 00 
Commissions. ease, Legal 
and Medical Fees... . 257,046 50 


Rent, Furniture. Re-insur- 
ance,Stationery and Office 








leat i 67,534 33 
Salaries tl Ts CE: BO ; 50,750 45 2,819,021 88 
Not Assets, Jan. 1, 1873.. . $7,064,137 67 
As follows 
Real Estate—cost....... $260,650 32 
Stocks and sense 008 t. 462,974 65 
Loans on Collaterals........ 82,008 00 
Loans on Bonds = Mort- 
EE EEE 413 38 
Cash on hand -—_ in Bank.. 38,164 18 
Premium Loans............ 46,973 74 
Paraitere aad aii other As- 
sets in possession......... 7,953 20 
2 REI Rey ARE SNP RIE 8S TR $7,064,137 67 
Add: 


Accrued Interest and Rents. $176,342 17 
Unpaid See Deferred Pre- 

ee re ee 607,085 14 
Commuted Somevodens... 188,161 12 
Due from 18,580 40 








Profit on \ateneanenis Leeened 45,584 40 1,035,753 23 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1878............. 8 099,890 90 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all outstanding 
Policies, Dec. S. 1872, Am- 
—— 4g pe! per pee gm por4 2 
ted not yet due 7,9!4 & 
Cepital al Stock Saxecue . pra fit 100,000 00 7,051,397 68 
GID 0 vcs cceciscenscecness $1,048,493 22 


Ratio of Expense (including Taxes) to Total 
Income, 12.10. 


CHARLES M. HIBBARD, 
Actuary. 











MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO,, 
LONDON, 





12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 
3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebrzska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent. No advance 
interest required. 
Mild and en climate, fertile soil, an abund- 
ance of good wate’ 
THE BEST M ARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 


and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 








Soldiersentitled to a Homestead of 169 
Acres. 


THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 

Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition 
of Descriptive «umphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 
dress, 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R.R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 





The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 


and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. irie Pas- 


turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 
Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake ~y erior 
to Dakota. Price of land — to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2. 4. Seven Years? 
Credit ; Warrantee + Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 
oldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres Pome near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residenc: 
TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East * 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the trac 
Send for Pamphi 
map and copy of New pr = oy 
LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 

PACIFIC RAILROAD, 8T. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTE AVENUE, cor. NINTH 8T., 
ew York. 


inf, 








A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 


(@" Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Coix, LanpD WaRRaNTS, ExcuancE, &c., &c., Bought 


Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
t 

e Collections - DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 

NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 

and remitted for promptly. 


CoRRESPONDENTS ‘of this house, 


npon having their buwcess attended to with ddelity 
snd despatc 


New York Corresrcnpents: HENRY CLEWS 
co, KOUNTZE 7E BROTHER! 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 


562 BROADWAY, 
New Work. 


may rely 








Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their  Teteuest to get from us estimates before 


making ——-. as we possess the best of facilities 
for insertin, ry, ~ eon throughout thé United 
States and 


ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't 





Francis & Loutrel, 


NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE;' 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class “~~ Writing Papers 

sks, Portfolios, Scrap Expense Books, 

Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, ‘anh. "tne, Walletr, 














ote everything in our ne, and sell at lowest 
prices. 





| - POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
| ending Saturday, March 22, 1873, will close at 
| this office on Wednesday, at 6 A.M.,'on Thursday, 
{ at 11 A.M,, and on Saturday at 9 and 11 A.M. 


| P, H, JONES, Postmaster 














